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FRIDAY. MARCH 1, 1861. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OP 

1862.— GUARANTEE DEED. 
The Council beg to announce that the Guar- 



»ntee Deed is »ow lyiag at the Society's House 
for signature, and they will fee much obliged if 
those gentlemen who have given in their names 
as Guarantors will make it convenient to call 
there and attach their signatures to the Docu- 
ment. 



GUARANTEE FUND FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

The following additions have been made since the last announcement in the Journal for 
February 25 : — 

*** The name marked with an asterisk is that of a Member of the Society of Arts. 







REPhESBNTISG THE 






OBJECTS or THE 


NAME. 


AMOnNT. 


SOCIKTY — AETS, MA- 
NUFACTUhES, AND 






COMMEUCE. 


Amount last announced 


£372,400 




Lord Taunton, 27, Belgrave-square, S.W. ... 


1,000 


Arts. 


The Duke of Buooleugh, K G., Bowhill, Selkirk 


6,000 


Arts. 


Henry Thring, 16, Duke-street, Westminster, S.W. 


100 


Arts. 


*P3rkms and Gotto, Oxford-street, W. 


1,000 


Commerce. 


Charles Lucas (Lucas Brothers) Belvedere-road, Lambeth, S. 


1,500 


Commerce. 


Thomas Lucas (Lucas Brothers) „ „ 


1,500 


Commerce. 


Thomas Chappell, Bond-street, W. 


500 


Commerce. 


Total 


£383,000 





Br Oedeb, 



P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 



EXHIBITION OP 1862.— CHARTER. 

The following is a short statement of the lead- 
ing points in the Charter granted by her Majesty 
to the Commissioners, and published in last 
week's Journal : — 

The Charter, dated the 14th of February, 
1861, after reciting the prayer of the Society of 
Arts, incorporates Earl Granville, K.G., the 
Marquis of Chandos, Thomas Baring, M.P., 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, the younger, and 
Thomas Pairbairn, by the name of " The Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1862," for the 
purpose of managing the International Exhibi- 
tion of the Products of Industryand Art of all 
Nations, in 1862. The Commissioners have power 
to borrow money for the purposes of the under- 
taking (the Bank of England having already ar- 
ranged to lend £260,000), and are authorised to 
make arrangements witli the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851 for holding the Exhibition 
on a portion of the estate of those Commissioners 
at Kensington Gore, in accordance with the ar- 
rangements made with them by the Society of 
Arts ; a sum not exceeding £50,000 to be ex- 
pended on buildings of * permanent character, 
adapted for the purposear Ibr which the Society 



of Arts may require to have a lease of them, 
under the arrangements now made between the 
Society and the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1861, such buildings to stand on a site not ex- 
ceeding one acre. And the Commissioners are 
empowered to erect, and to remove, or leave 
standing at the close of the Exhibition, any 
building erected for the same ; and to distribute 
prizes to exhibitors, receive money for entrance 
to the Exhibition, and dispose of such money for 
the purposes of the Exhibition, and, generally to 
do everything necessary for promoting the ends 
and designs of the said Exhibition. And after the 
closing of the Exhibition, the Commissioners are 
required to sell all property and effects belonging 
to them, including all the buildings except (in 
the first instance) the buildings proposed to be 
leased to the Society of Arts, and to pay all their 
debts and liabilities, except the loan by the 
Bank of Engand; and after payment of such 
debts, and setting apart a reasonable sum for the 
payment of future expences incident to the com- 
pletion of their duties, to apply the surplus to- 
wards the payment of the Bank of England loaO; 
And after such sale the Commissioners are re- 
quired to cause a statement of the accounts re- 
lating to the undertaking to be made up, and to 
submit for examination the vouchers for the 
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receipts and expenditure to the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, and the Oomptroller-General 
of the National Debt, and to submit a duplicate 
of such statement to the Society of Arts for their 
information ; and the Commissioners are directed 
to ascertain whether or not (having reference, if 
necessary, to the value of the buildings proposed 
to be leased to the Society of Arts) there has 
been a gain or loss upon the undertaking. 
And in case, irrespective of the value of the 
buildings proposed to be leased to the Society 
of Arts, there shall have been a loss, then, 
if the Society of Arts shall, with a view to ob- 
tain a lease of the buildings, be willing to bear 
that loss, it is incumbent upon the Commissioners, 
if required by the Society of Arts, to make such 
arrangement with the Society as may secure to 
them the benefits of such lease on the Society 
bearing such loss and undertaking to provide 
Buf&cient funds to enable the Commissioners to 
pay all the remaining debts and liabilities of the 
said Corporation, including the debt to the Bank 
of England, and the Society undertaking to in- 
demnify the guarantors from all loss in respect 
thereof, but in default of the said Society so 
doing, the Commissioners are required to sell 
the buildings proposed to be leased to the So- 
ciety, and to pay the remaining debts of the 
undertaking; and if any surplus remain, such 
surplus is to be disposed of by the guarantors in 
like manner as is directed by the Charter in case 
a gain is made without resorting to a sale of the 
buildings proposed to be leased to the Society of 
Arts. And if there shall have been a gain on 
the undertaking without resorting to a sale of 
the buildings to be leased to the Society of Arts, 
then the Commissioners are directed, if required 
by the Society of Arts, to pay the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851 a sum 
not_ exceeding £10,000 as a consideration for 
their reserving a site containing 16 acres or 
thereabouts for an Exhibition of the Products of 
Industry and Art to be held in the year 1872, 
and in case the Commissioners shall have ex- 
pended a less sum than £50,000 upon the So- 
ciety of Arts buildings, then they are ordered to 
apply in completing such buildings so much of the 
unexpended portion of such sum of £50,000 as in 
the judgment of the Commissioners, jointly with 
that of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, may be requisite for that purpose. And if 
after such payments there shall remain a sur- 
plus, it shall be applied for such purposes con- 
nected with the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, as shall be 'determined 
by the guarantors, they having votes in propor- 
tion to their subscriptions. And it is provided 
that the services of the Commissioners are to be 
gratuitous. 



TWELFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Wednesday, Febrdaey 27, 1861. 

The Twelfth Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Seventh Session, was held on 
Wednesday, the 27th inst., Samuel Christy, Esq., 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Cole, John Richard ... | Scarnell - yilla, Pembridge - 

I gardens, W. 
Croft, Charles Percy, I » -nr , ,„ /-, 

F.B.C.S. f 2, Woburn-Bquare, W.C. 

Edmiston, Charles S.... 5, Charing-cross, W.C. 
Fortescue, Dudley),- ^ .,„ 

Fiuncis, M.P jl'^' Grosvenor-square.^W. 

Hancock, C. F Bruton-stieet, W. 

Lyon, Arthur f 32, Windmill-street, Finsbury, 

Marshall, J. G Headingly, Leeds. 

Part, John Cumberland J 86, Drury-lane, W.C. 

Quallett, George Watts 10, New Bond-street, W. 

Sowerby, William 16, Park-place, Maida-hill, W. 

Weinberg, J. Julius ... Belfast. 

The following candidates were balloted for and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 
Bake, Henry 8, Philpot-lane, E.C. 

Davis,Eichard f 9, St. Helen's-place, Bishops- 

l gate, E.C. 

f 31, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 
Hare, Thos. Matthew... -j and 6, Toniano-terrace, 

(_ Gloucester-place, W. 

Letts, Thomas 8, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

Walker, William Kirkstall-road, Leeds. 

Weir, Gilbert 7, Queen's-square, Belfast. 

And as a Coebesponding Membek. 
Gu^rin-Menneville, Paris. 

The Paper read was — 

THE HUDSON'S BAY TEREITOEIES, THEIR 
TRADE, PRODUCTIONS AND RESOURCES; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF A CROWN COLONY ON THU RED RIVER 
AND SASKATCHEWAN. 

By A. K. IsBisTEB, M.A. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Sketch of the fur trade in British North America. 

3. Early French Fur Companies of Canada. 

4. Rise and progress of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

5. The North West Company of Montreal and its 
amalgamation with the Hudson's Bay Company. 

6. Constitution, capital, and present commercial opera- 
tions of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

7. Geographical sketch of the Hudson's Bay Teni- 
tories. 

8. The river system of the interior, and the facilities 
for inland navigation and transport afforded by the inter- 
lockage of its waters. 

9. Continuous water communication between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific, by Lake Winipeg, the Saskat- 
chewan, and the Columbia and Eraser Rivers. 

10. Route across the Continent. 

11. Sui-veys for a route through the United States 
territories, and the obstacles interposed to its establish- 
ment by the " Great American Desert," west of the 



12. Facilities for a route through British tenitoiy. 

13. Establishment of the NorthWest Transit Company 
of Canada, and grant to them of an annual subsidy by the 
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Canadian Qovernment, for the purpose of opening up the 
communication from Lake Supeiior to the Bed Biver. 

14. Incorporation of the Minnesota and Pacific Bail- 
way. AiTangements of Messi«. Burbank, of St. Paul's, 
in connection with the steam navigation now established 
on the Bed Uiver, for the conveyance of passengers and 
goods to the settlement within 23 days from Liverpool. 

15. Statistics of the rapid progress of population and 
settlement in Minnesota. 

16. Statistics of the population, exports and imports, 
and yield of gold in British Columbia. 

17. Convergence of the various routes from Canada and 
the United States, and from British Columbia and Oregon, 
in the Bed Biver Settlement. 

18. Statistics of the population, education, revenue, and 
productions of tlie Bed River Colony, and the valley of the 
Saskatchewan. Plan for the future Government of the 
proposed new colony, without entailing any expense on 
the Home Government. 

19. The mixed race of Britisli and Native origin, their 
numbers, intelligence, and importance in the Hudson's 
Bay territories. 

20. Statistics of the outlying settlements between the 
Bed Biver and the Bocky Mountains, along the valley of 
the Saskatchewan. 

21. Area of cultivable land of the first quality drained 
by Uke Bed River and Saskatchewan. 

22. Advantages of emigration to the Red River as com- 
pared with Canada. 

1. The tenitories which sunound Hudson's Bay, and 
extend thence westward to the Pacific Ocean, constitute 
by far the greatest ]iortion of the British dominions in 
North America. Long held underthe exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, they have usually been 
known under the general denomination of the Hudson's 
Bay territories. Extending from the frontiers of Canada 
and the United States, northward lo the Arctic Sea, and 
comprising, with tlie exception of the extreme north- 
western angle occupied by Russia, the whole of the con- 
tinent of Noith Amei-ica, north of the 49tl» parallel of 
latitude ; they comprehend an area of nearly 4,000,000 
square miles — that is, an extent greater tlian that of the 
whole continent of Europe. 

The publication of the report and evidence of the Select 
Committee of tlie House of Commons, recently appointed 
to inquire into the trading, and territorial privilegesof the 
Hudson's Bay Company, has naturally drawn much atten- 
tion to these vast countries, hitlierto so little known. The 
still more recent establishment of the colony of British 
Columbia has revealed the unsuspected wealth and the 
political as well as commeicial value of these long 
neglected territories, and invested with high importance, 
more especiiiUy tlie district of country mtervening 
between the new colony and Canada, affording, as it does 
by means of tlie magruficent river system of the Saskat^ 
ehewan, the Winipeg and the Red Biver, and tlie chain 
of lakes and streams connecting them with Lake Suiwrior, 
a great natural higliway of communication between our 
settlements on the Atlantic and the Pacitie — " the key- 
stone of the arch,"— as it has been not unaptly denomi- 
nated of our possessions on the continent of North America. 

2. The history of tliese teiTitoricsisthe history of the Fur 
Trade, that prolific, and expansive enterprise, which, like 
the search for the precious metals in the South, lias been 
everywhere the jjioneer and precui'sor of civilisation and 
settlement iu the northern legions of the New World. 
Penetrating in defiance of diffi>ulties and dangers, into the 
heart of the most savage couitries, leading the way to 
remote regions that might havs remained unexplored for 
ages, it is to the fur trade, affo-ding early sustenance and 
vitality to the fiist English a»d French settlements in 
America (which, being destitute of the precious metals, 
were long neglected by the parent countries), that we owe 
the foundation of that magnificait empire which, under 
the name of British America, coaiprehends at this day 



the oldest, the most populous, and the wealthiest of the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. 

A brief sketch of the rise, progress, and present con- 
dition of this valuable and important traSic will, therefore, 
be not out of place, by way of introduction to the subject 
I liave undertaken to bring before j'ou this evening. 

The fur trade is coeval with the history, not only of 
English, but of French colonization in America. Although 
our own intrepid navigators, employed during the 16th and 
17th centuries in the ineffectual search for the Nortli-West 
passage, liad brought home from time to time specimens 
of the valuable furs which the northern portion of the 
American continent contained, the fii-st regular and 
permanent traffic with the Indians appears to have been 
opened up about the beginning of the 17th century, by 
the French Colony at Tadonsac, a post situated on the 
St. Lawrence, about 30 leagues below the present town of 
Quebec. In the year 1627, a company was established, 
under the immediate auspices of Carfinal Richelieu and 
other leading men of the period in Franco, entitled " La 
Compagnie de la Nouvelle France," tliis being the 
name by which tlie somewhat indefinite possessions of the 
French in America were at that time distinguished. 'To 
this company a cliarter was gianted by Louis XIV., con- 
veying to them the whole of the trade by land and sea, 
" from the river St. Lawrence to the Arctic Circle 
and the Frozen Ocean."* Under these and similar 
grants, made from time to time to other associations, which 
subsequently sprung up in the colony itself, the French 
continued to trade, up to the cession of Canada to the 
British Crown, in 1763, througlioutthe whole territory, ex- 
tending from Hudson's Bay on the East, to the Saskatche- 
wan Biver on tlie west. Their most distant establishment 
was on the banks of that river, in lat. 54 deg.'N., and 
long. 103 deg. west. This place was situated at a 
distance of apwards of 200 miles from the settled districts 
of Canada ; the route to it was through a counry occupied 
by numerous savage tribes, where the means of subsistence 
were scanty, and the navigation carried on entirely by 
means of frail birch-bark canoes; yet, "at these distant 
establishments," says a recent writer, in tlie semce of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, " we have evidence that consi- 
derable improvements were effected ; that agriculture was 
can-led on, and even wheel carriages used ; in fact, that 
they then possessed fully as many of the attendants of 
civilization as the Hudson's Bay Company do now after 
the lapse of a century, "f 

4. Itwas notuntil the year 1668 (41 years after theincor- 
poration of CardinalBichelicu's Asfociation) that the atten- 
tion of British subjects appeai-s to have been directed to this 
lucrative field of commerce. Inthatyearasmallpartyoftra- 
dere, in an English vessel, the Nonsuch, miderthe guidance 
of two French officers from Canada, who had been induced, 
in consequence of a dispute with their own government, 
to ofler their services to the English, entered Hudson's 
Bay, and there founded a small factory, at the mouth of 
Bupert's Biver, in the southern part of the Bay, where they 
wintered. This led on their return, in the foUowuig 
year, to the incorporation of the adventurers into 
a companj', by a Chai-ter from King Cliarles II., dated 
2nd Slay, 1669; and thus was instituted the Hudson's 
Bay Company, destined in time to exercise over the 
wintry lakes and boundless forests of the north, a 
sway equalled only by that of the East India Com- 
pany over the voluptuous climes and magnificent 
realms of tlie east. This Chai-ter, which continues to the 
present day to confer upon the Company whatever legal 
right it may po-ssess to the monopoly it has so long exer- 



* Edits Ordonnances Royaux, S.C., conceniant le Canada, pub- 
lies par ordre de Son Excellence Sir Kobert Shore MiInes,Bart., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Lower Canada, en consequence de deux 
Addresses de I'Assembl^e, 5 and 7 March, 180 , Vol. i., pp. 3 
and 4. 

t Life and Travels of Thomas Simpson, the Arctic DiscoTerer, 
p. 112. Bentley, Iiondon, New Barliogtoo-stieet. 
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cised over the fur trade of Hudson's Bay, appears to 
have been as nearly as possible an unconscious counterpart 
of that of Cardinal Bicbelieu's Association. In the same 
loose and ineonsiderate phraseology, it grants to the Com- 
pany, " all those countries in whatever latitude they may 
lie whose waters flow into Hudson's Bay," or " to which 
they could obtain access by land or water out of Hudson's 
Bay," but " which were not already actually possessed by 
th* subjects of any other Christian prince or state," — botli 
granters and grantees, being probably at the time equally 
ignorant, not only of the character but even of the situation 
of the wuntries tlius prodigally conveyed. This was 
soon made manifest by the result. The emissaries of the 
Canadian Company, who had by this time established a 
regular intercourse by land between the shores of Hudson's 
Bay and ttie French Settlements on the St. Lawrence, no 
sooner reported to tlie authorities in Canada, the arrival of 
the new com ere, tliau an aimed force was despatclied from 
Quebec, with instructions to expel the agents of the Eng- 
li-sli Company as interlopers on Frencli tenitory. This 
led to roprJKils on the part of tlie English, and from this 
time there began a contest between tlie two Companies- 
one settled in Canada and the other in England — for the 
exclusive trad© of the Bay, which was constantly fed by 
the disputes it gave birth to, till at last, after each of 
their settlements had been frequently taken by the other, 
hostilities were terminated by the Treaty of Eyswick, 
(igned in September, 1697, the eighth section of which 
provided that Commissioners should be appointed to settle 
the pretensions of the English and French to the trade of 
Hudson's Bay. By this treaty, the claims of the French 
io the greater portion at least of Hudson's Bay were defi- 
nitively acknowledged, and up to the treaty of Utrecht in 
1714, they appear to kive enjoyed undisturbed possession 
of nearly the whole of the trade of the disputed terri- 
tories.* There is but little information respecting the 
proceedings of the English Company in the intei-val, but 
there is reason to believe that their situation was by no 
means a pi'osperous one. By the common law of Eng- 
land, acliarter from the Crown, conferring a monopoly of 
trade without the sanction of Parliament, is illegal and void, 
and as this was the character of the grant of King Charles 
11., the Company found it impossible to exclude interlopers 
from the territories over wliich the chaiter professed to 
extend, or to provide any remedy against its repeated in- 
fringement by rival traders. At least, we find this the 
giouud of a petition from the company to Parliament, in 
IC90, for an Act of the legislature to confirm their charter 
in the usual form. The confirmation was granted, but for 
"seven yeai-s only, and no longer." An application for the 
renewal of the Act, in 1697, having been unsuccessful, the 
company have ever since continued to trade upon their un- 
confirmed charter, and they would probably long ago have 
ceased to trade at all, had not the Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1714, by ceding the territory surrounding Hudson's Bay 
and Straits to Gi'eat Britain, opened up a new and more 
extended field for their operations. Two courses were now 
oi)en to the Company— either to petition for a grant of tlie 
ceded territories, or obtain an extension and confirmation 



*Mr. Bancroft, in hisbistorvof the TTnited Slates, tbas records 
the result of the Treaty of Ryswick : — "In America, France 
retained all Hudson's B^iy and all the places uf which she was 
in possession at the beginning of the war ; in other words, with 
the exeeption of the eastern moiety of Newfoundland, France 
retained the whole coast and ad jacent islands from Maine t<i be- 
yond Labrador nnd Hudson's Bay, besides Canada and the valley 
of the Mississippi.'' Vol. ii. p. 192. Gharleroix, in bis " Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France." says, speaking of the same Treaty, 
" Pour ce qui est de la Bayc d'Hudson elle nous resta toute 
enti^re, parceoue nous en etions les possesseurs actnels." Vol. 
ii., p. 236. The rights of the Bndeon's Bay Company to the 
exclusive trade of Hudson's Biy, supposing tfaim to have been 
valid; before, would thus appear to have been eiFectuaUy extin- 
gaished by this treaty, since no leservation was made in their 
lavenr by it. 



of their original charter so as to include them ; or quietly 
to take possesssion of the abandoned trading posts, and es- 
tablish such a footing in the country and the trade as would 
prevent or overawe all competition. The latter course they 
resolved, and, without doubt, wisely, (considering the de- 
fective character oftheircliarter) on adopting. Their policy 
henceforth, accordingly, was, and continues more or less to 
be to the present day, toshroudtheirtransactionsinthe most 
Impenetrable mystery — to assert on all occasions the righte 
of their charter, accept when there was a prospect of its 
validity being submitted to a legal test, when they have 
almost invariably given way, and, above all, to circulate 
the impression among tlie public that the whole of the im- 
mense territory under their sway was a frozen wilderness, 
where human life could with difliculty be sustained, and 
which was fit only for the purposes to which they applied 
it, of a gigantic preserve for wild animals. 

Notwithstanding the abandonment of the shores of Hud- 
son's Bay by the French, tlie company appear to have made 
but little advance into the interior of the country, being un- 
willing probably to excite a competition with their old rivals 
from Canada, who still continued tocarry on theirtrade from 
Montreal, through the great lakes to the West, and by 
the chain of lakes and riveis which communicate with the 
countries watered by the Bed Eiver, and the Saskatchewan, 
where some of their most important posts were established. 

5. The conquest and cession of Canada to Great Britain, 
in 1763, threw the fur trade of these countries into the 
hands of British subjects, who, following in the footsteps 
of the French tradere, speedily extended the traffic still 
farther to the north and west. In the year 1783, a 
number of these independent traders, having formed a 
union of interests, established the celebrated North- 
West Company of Montreal. The agents of this en- 
terprising and energetic association, speedily mono- 
polised the whole of the fur trade of Canada and the 
North, and after rapidly spreading themselves throughout 
the interior of North America, to the Arctic Circle and the 
Pacific Ocean, finally extended their establishments to the 
shores of Hudson's "Bay itself. This brought them into 
collision with the Hudson's Bay Company, and a contest, 
marked with great bitterness and animosity, ensued, which, 
after it had been carried on for many years, and had nearly 
exhausted the means of both parties, ended in a coalitiw 
of the rival companies, in 1821. 

6. The new association, which retained the name of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, possessed sufficient influence with 
the government of theday to obtaina " License" of exclusive 
trade over the territories situated west of the rocky moun- 
tains — the country on the east side being considered suffi- 
ciently protected by the establishments of the two com- 
panies already formed there, and such rights as might be 
claimed under the charter of King Chsrles 11. The License 
of exclusive trade was gianted for a period of twenty-one 
years, and was subsequently extended by a second License 
to the end of the year 1859, since whlcli it has not been 
renewed. 

By the Deed-Poll of 1821, regulating the terms of the 
union, and the organisation of the new Association, there 
were twenty-five chief factors, and twenty-eight chief 
traders, appointed in alternate succession from tlie servants 
of both companies, to whom, (subject to the control of a 
governor appointed by the Court of Dii'ectors in England,) 
the management of their affairs in America was entrusted. 
The profits on the trade were divided into 100 shares, 
of which 60 were divided among the proprietary in England 
and Canada. The remainiig 40 were subdivided into 
85 shares, and each of the 25 chief factors was enti- 
tled to two shares, or ^thi ; and each of the 28 chief 
traders to ^th, the remaning seven of the 85 shares 
being appropriated in pensions to retiring partners, 
in certain proportions, for seven years. With a few unim- 
portant modifications, the arrangement entered into in 
1821 subsists to the present day, when all traces of rival 
interests may be said to have long since disappeared and 
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become merged in one united and powerful organization.* 
At the close of the year 1859, when the license of exclu- 
sive trade expired, the opeiations of the Hudson's Bay 
Company embraced not only the whole of the British 
possessions in Ameiica, North of Canada, and the United 
States, but part of the territories of three neighbouring 
foreign powers. The establishments of the Company had 
spreEid not only over the whole of that portion of North 
America known as Rupert's Land and the Indian terri- 
tories, but over pai-ts of Canada, Newfoundland, Oregon, 
BuBsian America, and the Sandwich Islands, the whole 
comprehending an area exceeding5,000 000 square miles — 
an extent of the eai'th's surface, probably never before em- 
braced by the operations of a single commercial association. 

The recent withdrawal of Vancouver's Island and of 
British Columbia, and the contemplated withdrawal of 
other districts from the territories so long held under the 
ezchisive control of the Company, and the claims for 
indemnity known to be advanced by them on this account, 
render it a matter of public interest ' o ascertain the present 
extent of their trade and the amount of capital invested 
in these territories, more especially in those portions of the 
country which have been proposed to be detached from the 
Company's jurisdiction. 

The following in an official statement of the Company's 
capital and assets, laid before the Select Committee of uie 
House of Commons in 1856 : — 

Statement of Captial and Assets of tbe Hudson's 
Bay Company, June 1st, 1856. 



Amount of Assets 
Amount of Liabilities .., 



1,468,301 16 3 
203,233 16 11 



1,265,067 19 4 



Capital 

Consisting of 
Stock, standing in the names of the 

proprietors 500,000 

Valuation of the Company's land and 

bnildings, exclusive of Vancouver's 

Mand and Oregon ... 318,884 12 8 

Amount expended up to 16th Septem- 
ber, 1856, in sending miners and la- 
bourers to Vancouver's Island, in the 

coal mines, and other objects of 

colonisation, exclusive of the trading 

establishments of the Company, and 

which amount will be repayable by 

Oovemment, if possession of the 

island is resumed 87,071 8 3 

Amount invested in Fort Victoria and 

other establishments and posts in 

Vancouver's Island, estimated at ... 75,000 

Amount paid to the Earl of Selkirk for 

Bed River Settlement 84,111 18 5 

Property and investments in the terri- 
tory of Oregon, cedol to the United 

States by the Treaty of 1846, and 

which are secured to the Company 

as possessorv rights imder that 

treaty, l.OOO'oOOdols. ... (sterling) 200,000 



Total ;ei,265,067 IQ 4 

The distribution of proits to the shareholders from 
1847 to 1856 inclusive, ranjed from 10 to 20 per cent., 
amd the market value of the stock, during the same period, 
ranged from 200 to 225 per cent. Of 268 proprietors, of 
which the Company consisted in July, 1856, 196 had pur- 
chased their stock at from 22C to 240 per cent. 

The trade carried on by the Company is almost entirely 
in fiuB, though small quantitiessf oil, dried and salted fish, 
feathers, qmlls, &e., are also sert to England. Viewed in 



• Tbia sketch of the fur trade ii Aridged from a piper by the 
wthor, in " Cfaamberg' Bepoiitoiy ol Uaei'nl and Bntertaining 
Xtasti.'' 



any other light than as a profitable investment for a fen 
shareholders in London, the tiTide to the vast continent 
under the sway of the company is altogether insignificant. 
The whole of the ti-ade to Hudson's Bay employs, as it liid 
a century ago, not more than two or three ships annually 
of from 400 to 500 tons each. " The entire value of all the 
furs and other articles traded by the Comp ny from the 
Indians in all its tenitories and possessions averages," ac- 
cording to Mr. Simpson, one of their partners, " less than 
£200,000 per annum. In one year it amounted to 
£211,000, and the nett profits for that year were declared 
at £119,000."* 

The affairs of the company in America are managed 
by a resident superintendent, or " governor," and by 35 
resident partners, of whom 16 are chief factors or holders 
of one share, and 29 are chief traders or holder of one-half 
share. The company employ also five surgeons, 87 
clerks, 67 Indian traderaor post mastera, 1,400 permanent 
servants, and about 500 voyagmrs, besides temporary em- 
ployts of various descriptions, amounting in all to aboiii 
3,000 servants of all gi-ades. These are distributed over 
152 trading-posts and factories, scattered at distances of 
300 or 400 miles apart over the whole country from tlir 
Atlantic to the Painfic. Of these 65 are situated within 
Rupert's Land, the tenitory claimed under the charter oi 
King Charles 2nd, and protected therefore under a strict 
monopoly; 30 are -within the tenitory formerly held 
under the license of exclusive trade wliich expired ii! 
1858, and are now therefore open to competition ; 40 are 
situated in the unsettled districts of Canada, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland, and have never been held under any 
exclusive tenure whatever; 15 are in Oregon and Washing- 
ton territories, retained under treaty with the United 
Btates ; there is one establishment at Honolulu, in tlie 
Sandwich Islands, and one on the North- West Coast, held 
imder lease from the Russian Government. 

Besides their regular servants, the Company give in- 
direct employment to about 150,000 Indian hunters and 
trappers, dispersed over their immense territories in pursuit 
of game, by supplying them with the various comnio^li- 
ties they require in exchange for their fm^s. It will hardly 
be necessaiy to say that the rates at which fuis are bar- 
tered, are, through the entire ignorance of their value on 
the part of the Indians, and the complete monopoly of tlie 
trade possessed by the Company, out of all proportion to the 
market value of the skins in England. " The prices paid 
to the Indians for their furs," says Mr. Simpson, already 
quoted " are in general exceedingly small. Throughout 
the whole of the protectedterritories, the value of the goods 
bartered for furs is certainly under one-twentieth of the 
value of these iwca in England, while in places not pro- 
tected, in order to crush or prevent competition, even more 
than their full value lias occasionally been given ; and at 
the establishments on the outskirts of Canada, the prices 
permanently offered are from two to tenfolil greater than 
those given to tlie natives of the regions over which the 
exclusive right of trade exists.'" — " Life," &c., p. 427. 

The following Table of Tariff, being tliat eiiiploycd in 
the extreme northern division of the Company's territories, 
where the expenses of transport mast be considered as 
nearly doubluig the prime cost of the Englisli manufac- 
tured articles, does not for that reason afford a fair crite- 
rion of the rates generally allowed the Indians ; but it is 
the only one which I can give from personal knowledge, 
and it may be relied on as accurate as far as it goes : — 

7. The territories embraced in the general operations 
of the Company, taken at their greatest extent, com- 
prehend, as already stated, the whole extent of country 
lying between Canada and the Arctic Sea. 

A general survey of this vast area presenta for notice 
five great natural regions : — 

(1.) The Columbian or Western territorj- (comprising 
the Colony of British Columbia, with the adjacent dis- 



* Idfe of Thomaa Simpson, tbe Antic diicorerer, p. 428. 
London, Bentley, Neir BorUngton-atieet. 
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TARIFF EMPLOYED IN THE TERRITORIES EAST OF THF, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


EXTENDING 


ALONG THE MoKENZIE RIVER, FROM GREAT SLAVE LAKE TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


Prlm« 


Articles supplied to the 


Beaver Skins. 


MarUn Skins. 


Silver Fox Skin. 


hjta Skim 


. 


Otter Skins. 


coat. 


Indians. 


Ko. 


Valw 


>. 


No. 


Value 




No. 


Value 




No. 


Value 


• 


No. 


Value. 


S. I). 






£ s. 


D. 




£, B. 


D. 




£ S. 


D. 




£ 


8. 


D. 




£ s. D. 


22 


1 Gun 


20 


32 10 





60 


46 10 





5 


50 C 





20 


20 








20 


23 10 


li 


1 GUI of Powder 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


i 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


1 3 6 


1 


18 Leaden Bullets ... 


] 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


M 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


13 


1 


8 Cliargcs of Shot ... 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


23 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


1 3 G 


1 6 


1 Axe 


3 


4 17 


6 


9 


6 19 


6 


•< 


7 10 





3 


3 








3 


3 10 


12 


1 Copper Kettle (6gal.) 


16 


26 





48 


37 4 





£S 


40 





16 


16 








16 


18 Ifi 


2 


1 Fire Steel 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 





'S 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


1 3 


4 


1 Scalping Knife 


1 


1 12 


C 


3 


2 6 





S 


2 10 





1 


1 








I 


1 3 6 


6 


1 File (8 inch) 


2 


3 5 





6 


4 13 







6 





2 


2 








2 


3 7 


» 


Tobac. box & bum. glass 


2 


3 6 





6 


4 13 





5 





2 


2 








2 


2 7 


2 


1 Common Horn Comb 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


s* 


2 10 





I 


1 








1 


1 3 6 


H 


8 Awls 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


a 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


I 3 6 


3 


1 Dozen Brass Buttons . 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


c 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


1 3 6 


3 


12 Brass Finger Rings . 


2 


3 5 





6 


4 13 





^' 


5 





2 


2 








2 


2 7 


4 


1 Paper Mounted Mirror 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


I 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


13 6 


10 


1 lb. Beads 


6 


9 15 





18 


13 19 





3. 


15 





6 


6 








6 


7 10 


^ 


6 oz. Tobacco 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


O 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


13 6 


5 n 


1 Blanket (3 point) plain 


10 


16 5 





30 


23 5 





hf^ 


25 





10 


10 








10 


11 15 


7 


ditto striped 


12 


19 10 





36 


27 18 





1 


30 





12 


12 








12 


14 2 


12 


Man's Slop Coat (large) 


12 


19 10 





36 


27 18 





30 





12 


12 








12 


14 2 


6 3 


Boy's ditto (largest) 


5 


8 2 


6 


15 


11 12 


6 


i 


12 10 





5 


6 








5 


5 17 


6 6 


1 Pair of Trowsers ... 


9 


14 12 


6 


27 


20 18 


6 




22 to 





9 


9 








9 


10 U 6 


1 9 


1 Shirt (Cotton) 


3 


4 17 


6 


9 


6 19 


6 


E 


7 10 





3 


3 








3 


3 10 6 


4| 


1 Handkercluef( Cotton) 


1 


1 12 


6 


3 


2 6 


6 


a 


2 10 





1 


1 








1 


1 3 6 


3 


1 oz. Veimilion 


1 


1 12 


« 


3 


2 6 


6 




2 10 





1 


1 








1 


13 6 



ItoTK. — The selling prices of the furs in this table have been extracted from Mr. Hugh Murray's work on British Korth An 
•Edinburgh Cabiuot Library," from a list which he states to have been lurnishcd to him b; the Hudson's Bay Company. 1 

'nvn ttra. tinnrpvnr. vnrv flimtnnHnw. nnrl ninnn thn nnhliMkt.lAti nf Mi.. Miirpav^a «ni>1r lianaAM.* siring hnwA #^ii>.n «-a..i_ t_ 



!\merit;:i in the 

- - -, .- — ^. The pric'jsof 

furs are, however, very fluctuating, and since the publicatiou of Mr. IMurray's work beavem' skins have liulen greatly in ralue, while 
some of the other skins mentioned in the table have risen. 



tricts) — a country of varied features, extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and bounded se- 
verally on the north and south by the possessions of 
Russia and the United States. 

(2.) Tlie Prairie Region, drained by the Saskatchewan, 
■the Red River and their affluents, and extending from" the 
Rocky Mountains eastward to the chain of Great Lakes. 
These afford a continuous communication by water from 
Canada to the Polar Sea in one direction, and, with some 
interruptions, a similar communication westward with the 
Pacific Ocean. 

(3.) The Wooded Region, occupying the remaining sec- 
tion of the countiy, to the shores bt Hudson's and James' 
Bays, having for its northern limit ;|the highest feeders of 
the Churchill River, and continuous southward with the 
vast primeval forest so well known as the seat of the 
lumber trade of Canada. 

(4.) Tlie strip of sterile country familiarly known as the 
" Bareen Grounds," skirting the shores of the Polar 
Sea; and 

(5.) The Vallej' of the McKenzie and its tributaries, a 
well-wooded tract, situated north of the Prairie Region, 
and comprising the district between the Barren Grounds 
and the Russian settlements on the uoiih-wcst coast. 

The general character of the different districts will be 
sufficiently comprehended from this summary. Their 
united area cannot be coirectly given ; it cei-tainly exceeds 
three millions of square miles : it is probably, as already 
stated, not much imder four. 

8. Numerous large rivers traverse this extensive country, 
and one of the most striking features connected with them 
is the remarkable inferlockage of their waters, foiming 
natural systems of water communication by means of which 
the country can be traversed in eveiy direction. Most of 
the rivers which drain what has been termed the ' ' Wooded 
Region," have their outlets in or near James's Bay. One 
of flie most important of these, on account of its situation, 
is the Moose River and its affluent, the Abbitibee. Both 



rise in lakes situated on the high ground between Canada 
and the Hudson's Bay territory, and being connected with 
the upper waters of the Michipicotton and Ottowa rivers 
(the former flowing into Lake Superior, aiid the latter 
into St. Lawrence,) are accordingly used as the most con- 
venient means of communication between tioth countries, 
and are the most frequented road from James's Bay to 
the great commercial town of Montreal. Aiiotlier im- 
portant stream is Albany River, which aifords a communi- 
cation by means of English River and its tributaries 
and connected lakes, between James's Bay and Lake 
Winipeg. The Rupert River, which his its outlet at tlie 
bottom of James's Bay, and whose hesd watera are con- 
nected with those of the Saguenay of Lower Canada, 
affoi'ds a similar communication in an opposite direction 
with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, whish is thus coimected 
with Hudson's Bay on the one hand, and with Lake 
Superior, Lake Winipeg, and the Saskatclicwan on the 
other. All these routes are more or less in actual use bv 
the voyagers of the Hudson's Bay Company, and, .although 
in their present condition they an unfit for the navigation 
of anything but small river craft and bateaux used in 
the fur trade, the existence of so many means of water- 
communication, all interlocking with each other, is an in- 
teresting feature which may ie turned to important ac- 
count hereafter in the future hstory of these countries. 

9. Lake Winipeg is the centre of anotner remarkable 
river system, whose numerms ramifications extend in 
every direction to the remstest parts of Britisli North 
Amtrica. There is no very strongly marked watershed 
between Lake Superior ani Lake Winipeg — the remote 
feeders of both often receiving their supply from the same 
lake. From Savanne Lase, 106 miles west of Lake 
Superior, the current be^ns, however, to set steadily 
northward, forming a veiy intricate and interrupted line of 
navigation thence to Lake la Pluie. This lake ia connected 
with the Lake of the Woods by Rainy River, a fine 
navigable stream, of wUch we have the following descrip- 
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tion in the " Overland Journey," vol. i., p. 46, of the late 
Sir George Simpson, the Resident Governor of the Hud- 
•on's Bay territories published by Colbume, London. 

" The river which empties Lac la PlvLie into the Lake 
of the Woods, is in more than cue respect decidealy the 
finest stream on the whole route. From Fort Frances (on 
Lao la Pluie) downward, a stretch of nearly 100 miles, it 
is not inteiTupted by a single impediment, while yet the 
omi-ent is not sti'ong enough materially to retard an 
ascending traveller. Nor are the banks less favourable to 
agriculture than the waters themselves to navigation, re- 
sembling, in some measure, those of the Thames near 
Bichmond. From the veiy brink of the river rises a gentle 
slope of green sward, crowned in many places with a 
plentiful growtli of birch, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. Is 
it too much for the eye of pliilanthropy to distem through 
the vista of futurity tliis noble stream, connecting as it 
does the fertile shores of two spacious lakes, with crowded 
atearabojts on its bosom, and populous towns on its 
borders?" 

From the Lake of the Woods there are two practical 
routes to Lake Winipeg. That usually followed by the 
employes of the Hudson's Bay Company is by Winipeg 
River, on account of the trading posts situated on this 
line of route, and from Ms affording by one of its tribu- 
taries — English River, already mentioned — a ready access 
to Albany Factory, on James's Bay. T^ie obstructions to 
its navigation are, however, so numerous and of so for- 
midable a cliaiacter, tliat It can never become the cliannel 
of any extensive traffic. The second route, a very much 
shorter communication in iwint of distance (taking the 
cord of the arc instead of a long parabolic arc), is from 
the Lake of the Woods direct to the Red River Settle- 
ment, either by land across a level countiy favouralde 
t» tlie oonstraotion of a road, — or "by the Reed Grass River, 
flowing also through a level country, and which might 
easily be converted into a good canal, but it is at present so 
impeded by swamps and shallow expansions of the stream 
as to be impracticable for craft of any larger size tlian the 
Indian canoe. 

Tlie valley of the Winineg River, with its romantic but 
sterile scenery, offers a striking contrast to the Red River, 
the next important stream to the West, where, according 
to the Bishop of Montreal, " the open level country ex- 
tends in one direction all the way to St. Peter's, on the 
Mississipi, and you may drive a waggon without impedi- 
ment for hundreds of miles, tin yon i-esich that place where 
you tall' at once into a line of Americsm steamers, and have 
«veiry facility of travelling onwards to any part of the 
United States, or to Canada." 

9j Lake Winipeg receives at its nortliern extremity its 
lairgest tributaiy, the Saskatchewan, the im|)ortance of 
■which, in any consideration of the resources and capabilities 
of the Hudson's Bayiterritories, will justify a more detailed 
description. All the waters which descend from the 
eastern declivity of the rocky mountains, between 4/ deg. 
and 63 deg. north latitude, unite in two large rivers, the 
northern and southern branch of the Saskatchewan. Both 
blanches form a junctionabout450 miles from their source, 
and after a course of about 300 miles more, the united 
stream falls into Lake Winipeg, from which it again issues 
under the name of Nelson River, and after expanding 
several times in its course into lakes, finally empties itself 
into Hudson's Bay, near York Factory. It is navigable. 
acconling to Sir George Simpson, for boats from Rocky' 
Mountain House, in longitude 115 deg. west, to Lalre Wi- 
nipeg, in longitude 98, upwards of 700 miles in a direct 
line, but by the actual course of the stream nearly double 
that distance. The north branch, whose sources are sepa- 
rated only by " a short portage" from those of McKenzie 
and Frazer Biveiii (flowing respectively into the Northern 
and Pacific Oceans), descemls^ according to the same au- 
thorit}', " from Fort Edmonton downward, without a single 
portage alike for boatsand canflBB." "Journey," p. 86. The 
npwai'd navigation is* however, ipterrupted by a formidable 
lapid at the entrance of the river into Lake Winipeg, 



where boats, although they can descend without unloading, 
are unable to stem' the forcer of the current in ascending, 
and have, therefore, to be transported over a portage 
more than a mile in length. 

The south branch of the Saskatchewan is in many- 
respects a finer stream than the nortliern. It rises in the 
rocky mountains near the international frontier, and com- 
pletes up to its junction with the north branch, a course 
of upwards of 500 miles " without any physical impedi- 
ment of any moment." On arriving at its sources in one 
of his periodical tours of inspection. Sir George Simpson, 
who liad thus far traced a continuous communication by 
water from the Atlantic, found it separated from the 
origin of the Columbia, by a distance of not more than 
" fourteen paces." An incident so interesting is worthy of 
being recorded in his own language : — 

'• About seven houis of hard work brought us to the 
height of land, the liinge as it were between the eastern 
and western waters. We breakfasted on the level istlnnus, 
which did not exceed fourteen paces in widtli, filling our 
kettles for this our lonely meal at once from the crystal 
soui-ces of the Columbia and the Saskatchewan ; while 
these two feeders of two opposite oceans, murmu ring over 
their bed of mossy stones, as if to bid each other a long fare 
well, could hardly fail to attune our minds to the subli- 
mity of the scene." —Sourney, v. i., p. 111). 

'The Columbia, which supplies tlie remaining link in 
the route to the Pacific, has a course of about 1,0U0 miles, 
including all its windings; and although it cannot in. 
length, in volume, or in facilities of navigation, compete 
with the great rivers flowing into the Atlantic, it is still a 
noble stream, having a breadth of more tfian a mile at 
fifty miles from its mouth. 

" Its navigation," says Mr. Alexander Siflfipson, who 
descended nearly its whole course, " has acquired a. bad 
character, hi consequence of there being a difficult and 
dangerous bar at its mouth, on which several wre ks- the 
last, of an American vessel of war — have tai;en place. 
Vessels of large draught of water have certainly much 
difficulty in entering, and still greater in getting ont to 
sea, for the passage is intricate and tortuous ; hutthe land- 
marks of tlie embouchure are bold and easily recognized, 
and a steam-tug would obviate all risk and ditt^wlty. 
The bar once passed, there is good navigatiomfor vessels 
of 400 tons up to Fort Vancouver. Above this tlie navi- 
gation becomes broken by descents of the river ovm- ledges 
of rocks, but these are not frequent, and althiongh dan- 
gerous to a frail boat, the only craft now used, they would 
but little impede a steamer of good power and light 
draught of water, such as surmount the lapids of the St. 
Lawrence. With such, I have no liesitation in saying 
that at certain seasons the Columbia might be navigated 
from the ocean to the spurs of the Rocky IMountain.s." — 
The Oregon Territory, p. 49. London: Bentley, 1810. 

The head waters of the Columbia River not only closely 
approach those of the Saskatchewan, but those also ol the 
McKenzie, flowing northward into the Arctic 8ca, as well 
as those of Fraser's River, flowing through British Colum- 
bia into the Pacific, so that here again we have one of 
these remarkable interlockages of river systems, even 
among the crests of the Rocky Mountains, which form so 
characteristic a feature of the physical geography of tliis 
portion of the continent of North America. 

10. It is along this remarkable line of river-naviijati(in 
that the fertile tract of country along the Saskatirh- 
ewan. extends which has recently attracted so much 
attention, in connexion with the great question <if 
establishing a route across the continent. Th ■ iilea 
of such a route, lying wholly within British t-rritovv, 
is daily becoming of more importance, in consequence of 
the facts brought to light by the sui-veys for the Pacific 
Railroad, undertaken by the Goveirnraent of the Unit d 
States. These surveys have shown conclusively that, 
owing to the existence of an immense desert to the west 
of 'he Mississij)pi, no settlement of any importance can he 
established over a vast extent of country, many hundre Is 
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of miles broad, extending between the Mississippi valley 
and the Pacific slopes of the Rocky Mountains. It is now 
known that many of the western tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, which on maps assume the appearance of large 
rivei's, such as the Platte, the Canadian, the Arkansas, and 
others, are often, in the words of a recent traveller, dried 
up, and " converted into long detached reaches or ponds, 
during the summer months, forbidding extensive settle- 
ments even on their immediate banks. This great and 
impoi-tant physical fact is contraiy to popular opinion, 
which is mainly based upon an inspection of a map and 
guided by the glowing but utterly enoneous descriptions 
which are periodicallj' circulated respecting the wonderful 
fertility o.f the Fax West and its capability of sustaining 
■a, dense population."* 

11. The physical geography of the arid region in the 
'United States here referred to, has been very admirably 
described by Professor Henrj-, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. According to this able and trust- 
worthy anthority, " the whole space to the west of the 
.'Mississippi, between the 89th meridian and the Rooky 
Mountains denominat«d the great American Plains, 
is a barren waste, over which the eye may roam 
'to the ext«nt of the visible horizon with scarcely an object 
to break the monotony. From the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific, with the exception of the rich but narrow belt 
along the ocean, the country may also be considered, in 
comparison with other portions of the United States, a 
•wilderness unfitted for the use of the husbandman. ♦ * * 
In traversing this region, whole days are frecjuentlj' passed 
•without meeting a nvulet or spring of water to slake the 
thirst of the weary traveller." ' 

" This statement," he continues, " when fully appre- 
ciated, will sei-ve to dissipate some of the dreams which 
have been considered as realities as to the destiny of the 
western part of the North American Continent. Tnith, 
however, transcends even the laudable feelings of pride of 
country ; and in order properly to direct the policy of this 
great Confederacy, it is necessary to be well acquainted 
with the theatre in which its future histoiy is to be enacted, 
and by whose character it will be mainly shaped."t 

The annexed table, drawn up by Pi'ofessor Hind, from 
the Pacific Railway Reports of the United States Survey, 
will convey a very good idea of the formidable character 
of this barrier to the westward progress of settlement, 
■familiarly known as " the Great American Desert :" — 
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« 
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" Tliis table," adds Professor Hind, "shows that the 
least distance of uncultivable land, through which a rail- 
way from the Mississippi to the Pacific must pass in the 
United States territory, exceeds 1,200 miles in length — a 
barrier sufficient to arrest the general progress of settle- 
ment for many years to come in a course due west of the 

*Hind's Narrative of the Canadian " Bed Rirer " Expedition, 
vol. ii., p. 411. 

f " Meteorology in its Connexion vith Agriculture," by 
Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 



The only direction which remains for exten- 
sive free soil settlement, in and near the United States, is 
northward, partially along the immediate banks of the 
Missouri, about the head watere of the Mississippi and to- 
wards the valleys of the Red River and the Assiniboine 
and the main Saskatchewan. The popular impression 
that immense areas of land available for the purposes of 
agriculture, lie between the Missouri and the Rooky 
Mountain Chain, has, as before stated, been completely 
refuted by the explorations and sui-veys for the Pacific 
Railroad. This important fact cannot fail to exercise a 
powerful influence upon the occupation of British territory 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude, and on the sources 
from which that occupation will flow." 

12.ThecommunlcationthroughBritishteiTitory,betwccn 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, whichat this moment excites so 
much interest both in Canada and the United States, has 
not been lost sight of in British Columbia. Governor Dou. 
glas, in a recent despatch to the Secretaiy of State for the 
Colonies, thus alludes to the efibrts which are being made 
in tliat rising and important colony towards the accom- 
plishment of this great national object. He says : — " The 
great object of opening up roads from the sea coast into 
the interior of British Columbia, and from New West- 
minster (at the mouth of Fitter's River) to Bunard's inlet 
and Pitt River, continues to claim a large share of my at- 
tention. The labour involved by these works is enormous; 
but so essential are they as a means of settling and de- 
veloping the resources of the country that their importance 
can hardly be overrated ; and I therefore feel it incumbent 
on me to strain every nei-ve in forwarding the progress of 
undertakings so manifestly conducive to the prosperity of 
the colony, and which at the same time cannot &il ere 
long to produce a large increase in the public revenue. 

" We hope to complete the last section of a pack-road, 
leading by Derby (Fort Langley) to Lytton (on Thomp- 
son's River), a distance of 170 miles, on or before the 1st 
day of February next. From Lytton a natural road now 
exists leading to lied River Settlement, by the Coutanais 
Pass through the Rocky Mountains, and from thence, fol- 
lowing the valley of the Saskatchewan, chiefly ovor an 
open prairie country of great beauty, and replete with 
objects of interest to the tourist and the sportsman. A 
settler may then take his departure from Red River m 
spring, with his cattle and stock, and reach British Colum- 
bia by that road in the course of the autumn following. This 
is no mere theory, the experiment having been repeatedly 
made by parties of Red River people travelling to ColviUe, 
from whence there is a good road to Lytton ; so much so, 
indeed , that one of those persons assured me that the whole 
distance fiora Lytton to Red River, with the exception of 
the Coutanais Pass,* which is thickly wooded, may be 
safely travelled with cai-ts. If the Canadian Government 
would undertake to open a road from Red River to the 
bordera of Lake Superior, which really presents no veiy 
formidable difficulties, the connection between Britisli 
Columbia and Canada would be complete, and the whole 
distance might, I think, be travelled on British soil." 
(" Papera relating to the Affiiirs of British Columbia." 
Pariiin. No. 26). 

13. It is known that a company, under the name of Uve 
North-West Transit Company, "has been established in 
Canada, and incorporated under an Act of the Legislatui-e. 
with the express object of opening up a communication 



• Tbe following table of the height of the principal passes of 
the Rocky Monntains. between the 32nd and &lst parallels of 
north latitude, is from Professor Hind's work : — 

Passes in British Territories, 
Ftet. 



Passes in the United States. 

Feet. 

32nd Parallel 6,717 

35th ., 7,47J 

38th and 39th Parallel 10,032 
4l8t and 42nd „ %»n 

47th and 48th „ 6,«i4 



Coutanais Pass, lat. 49° 

30m 6,000 

KananaskisPass north 

of 49° 5,985 

I Vermilion Pa», lat. 

I 61", 10m 4,944 
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between Canada and lied River, and thence to the shores 
of the Pacific ; and that the Provincial Government has 
placed at their disposal, under certain conditions, tor this 
purpose the sum of 20,000 dok. i)er annum for five years. 
The expeditious organised by the Canadian Government, 
in 1857 and 1858, under Mr. Dawson and Professor Uind, 
for tlie purpose of surveying and reporting on the practica- 
bility of opening up a communication between Lake Su- 
perior and Bed Kiver (the only part of the route which 
presents any practical difficulty), concur in pronouncing it 
peifectly practicable. Mr. Hind is of opinion that, by the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding £12,000, a combined 
land and water route may be opened, by placing steamers 
on the navigable rivers and lakes, and constructing tram- 
I'oadB over the portages, and that by this means the summer 
communication between Lake Superior and Eed River may 
be accomplislied within six days, wliich will bring Fort 
Garry within twenty-two days of Livoipool."* 

Mr. Dawson proposes another route, by which, with an 
expenditure of £50,000 on the construction of looks and 
dams at various points, for facilitating steam naviga- 
tion on the navigable reaches, the journey from Lake Su- 
perior to Red River may be still further reduced to three 
days. Captain Palisser, who has recently returned ftom a 
survey of the valleys of the Saskatchewan, and of tlie 
passes of the rocky mountains leading to British Columbia, 
undertaken under the auspices of the Colonial Office, is of 
opinion, on the other liand, tliat the natural ohstacles are 
so great as to render the route from Lake Superior too dif- 
ficult and expensive for the generality of the settlers, and 
he considers that the natural access to the Red River settle- 
ment is through the United States. 

14. In the mean time, as usually hapjiens, while tee 
have been deliberating and discussing, our American 
neighbours have been acting. An entei'prising American 
firm, Messrs. Burbank and Co., of Minnesota, have been 
mnning a steamer the whole of the last summer on 
the Red River, in connexion with a line of stage 
coaches, to the head of the navigation at George- 
town, by which the journey from St. Paul's to Fort Garry 
is effected in nine days, — thus bringing the Red River 
settlement withm 12 days of New York. Messrs. 
Burbank now undertake the transportation of goods from 
England to Canada, in bond, collecting all charges on 
defivery of the goods at Fort Gairy, and persons desirous 
of forwarding goods from England for the Red River 
market, may have the same forwarded from Liverpool, by 
Allan, Brothers, and Co., care of J. C. and H. C. Burbank 
and Co. (in bond), St. Paul, Minnesota. The " Minnesota 
and Pacific Railroad Company," incoi'porated by the Act 
of Congress of the 22nd May, 1857, is now engaged in the 
organization of a line from St. Paul's, in connexion with 
various lines already opened from the South, by St. Cloud 
and Crow Wing, to a convenient point on the navigable 
waters of the Red River. The construction of this line 
hag already advanced as far as Ciow Wing on the upper 
Mississippi, and the company is under engagement to 
complete the line to St. Vincent, near Pembina, on the 
international boundary .f 

The progi'css of the American State of Minnesota, bor- 
dering on the Red River Colony, (which, as already noticed 
has obtained possession of the market of this long secluded 
region, into which it has forced its way and now threatens to 
flood it with American importations) , has, through the exten- 



* " An emigrant could start from Liverpool and proceed to 
Quebec by steam (eleven days) ; from Quebec to Collingwnod, 
Lake Huron, by lul (two days) ; from Collingwond to Fort Wil- 
liam, by steamer (three days) ; and from Fort 'William to Fort 
Garry, via Arrow Lake and the Boundary Line, (six days) : or 
twenty two days, in all, from Liverpool to Selkirk Settlement." 
Vol. I., p. 221. 

■f Report to the Common Conncil of the City t.f St. Panl's, 
on the railroad system of the state of Minnesota, by J. W. 
Taylor. Published by the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, 
18&9. 



sion of its railway system, been rapid beyond all precedent, 
whether as regards {wpulation or commercial development. 
The following figures, from a recently published report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, the capital of the 
State, exhibit this iu a very stiiking light : — 

Minnesota, from 1849 to 1858. 



1850 
1852 
1854 
185C 
1857 
1858 



Population in 

round numberB* 

4,000 

18,000 

62,000 

100,000 

160,000 

175,000 



V<ihi( of J'rnperty, -tlioicn hfi the Official Slalnmenl.i of the 
lianif of Taxatimi. 

DolUUTF. 

1849 614,93G 

1855 16,414,157 

186tl 24,394,395 

1857 49,836,673 

The steam-boat arrivals at St. Paul's, durii'.g tl:c' same 
period, were — 

Ox THE Mississippi Rivee (from the South). 

Arrivals. I Arrirab, 

1849 95 1856 857 

1850 194 1857 1,026 

1855 660 18.58 , 1,068 

On the Minnrsota (from the West asd Nohth.) 
Arrivals. I Arrivalt. 

1 I 1857 292 



1860 
18&-> 



119 



1857 
1868 



89.1 



16. Respecting the progi'ess of British Columbia, during 
the short period which has elapsed since its establishment 
under a seiwate government, we liave a considerable 
amount of valuable information in the recently published 
blue books relating to this colony. From the return of 
the value of imports and customs receipts at New West- 
minster, for the 12 months ending 3l8t December, li<69, 
itappears that the imports amounted to £177,21p 7s. 6d., 
and the customs to £18,464. The entire wliite population 
of British Columbia, did not exceed in October, 1869, 
5,000 men, with a very few women and children. The 
value of the export of gold at the same date, was esti- 
mated at £14,000 a month, or £168,000 per annum. 

17. The rapidly expanding interests of tliis rising and 
important dependency on the one hand, and of Minnesota 
and of tlie great and energetic colony of Canada on the 
other, pressing towards the Red River and the Saskatche- 
wan from every side, all pomt to the imperative necessity 
of establisliing, without delay, an organised government 
in this important centre, which shall develop the resources 
of these fertile valleys, with their unmatched facilities of 
comnmnication, and render available the cnide elements 
of wealth in their umieral and agricultural products, their 
timber, ores, and fisheries, before they pass under the con- 
trol of a foreign stjite, and thus the opportunity be lost to 
oiu' rulers for ever of planting British civilisation and in- 
stitutions across the contment of North America. Enough 
is now known respecting tliese distant territories, over 
which monoiX)ly and exclusion have so long thrown a veil 
of mysteiy, to satisfy us that the rumours, which despite 
of all restriction have reached us, of rich and fertile lands, 
of abundant harvests, and of exhaustless wealth in tfa« 
waters, the forests, and the mines, aie not the exaggera- 
tion of an idle fancy, but sober realities. Centmy after 
century lias passed over the regions watered by the noble 
streams which drain tlie vast basin of Lake Winipeg; 
tlie natmnl produce of the soil has decayed upon it year 
after year, and the leaves of the dark forests have fallen 
in hundreds of succeedmg autumns, and have enriched 
the plains to an extent with which even the most highly 
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cultivated lands of old countries can hear no comparison. 
Nature has given to these regions also, not only a fruit- 
ful soil, but a salubrious climate, and nothing appears to 
be wanting but the means of conniiunication witli its 
sister colonies on the east and on the west, to render this 
hitherto sealed land one of the most important dependen- 
cies of tlie British Crown. 

18. Situated midway across the continent, the centre 
of a cliain of settlements, which, under a free govern- 
ment, might extend themselves from Canada to 
British Columbia, lies the Eed River Colony, now an 
oasis in the magnificent wilderness which surrounds it, 
but whicli contains in itself all the elements of a pros- 
perous and higlily civilised community. It will be un- 
necessary to occupy your time this evening with any 
details of the fertility of the rich region drained by the 
Bed Biver and its tributaries, and its adaptation as regards 
l)oth cUmate and soil to the purposes of the agiiculturist. 
After an experience of more than 40 years, it is found 
tliat all crops cultivated in Canada not only succeed well 
at Bed Biver, but often show a yield far in excess of 
Canadian returas. The climate also, which, thougli more 
extreme in winter than at Toronto, is warmer in summer, 
ia equally well adapted for all the operations of husbandry. 

Mr. Gnnn, a resident for more than thirty years 
in the Bed River Settlement, states, in a letter to 
the President of the Executive Council of Canada, 
printed in the Beport of the House of Commons, 
that the yield of wheat per acre is often as liigh as 
60 bushels, weighing from 64 lbs. to 70 lbs. per bushel, 
and when the average returns fall below 40 busliels to 
the acre ; " we are ready," he says, " to complain of small 
returns." '• Some farms have been known to produce," 
he adds, " 20 successive crops of wlieat without fallow or 
manure." Maize, rice, barley, oats, potatoes, beet-root, 
onions, carrots, and turnips give similarly favourable returns. 
Hemp, flax, and tolacco tlirive well ; melons and cucum- 
bers ripen in the open air; and hops, plums, cherries, cur- 
rants, a pleasant grape, called the " frost grape," and most 
of the common garden fruits, grow wild in the utmost 
proftision. "Homed cattle," says Mr. Gunn, "tlirive 
well, and although veiy indifferently talten care of by 
many, are subject to no diseases. Horses are abundant, 
and prosper here as well as in any other country, alter 
roaming at large, summer and wmter, through the woods, 
where they keep in good condition. Our climate and soil 
seem to be peculiarly favomable to sheep. It is twenty 
years since their introduction into this settlement, 
and I have never seen nor heard of any sickness. attacking 
them. When well fed, ewes produce fleeces weighing 
from 2 lb. to 3 j lb. ; wethers produce fleeces much heavier ; 
the wool is -of a good quality, though not veiy fine." 
The country, to tho west of the Bed Biver colony, con- 
sisting of alternating woods and prairie, and watered by 
numerous lakes and streams abounding in various kinds 
of fish of tho best quality,* is admirably adapted for settle- 



* The seas and bays on the north and east of the continent 
into which these rivers fall, are known to abound in whales 
and seals, herrings, salmon, cod, and other valuable fish. A 
very important Kbale fishery has recently been opened ia that 
part of the Arctic Sea lying east of Bebring's Straits, and easily 
accessible by means of the magnificent stream of the McKenzie, 
which flows without a single impediment calculated to arrest 
the progress of a steamer from Great Slave Lake to the Arctic 
Ocean. Admirable Beechey, in bis Presidential Address to the 
Boyal (ieographieal Society in 1857, speaking of the Arctic 
Expeditions whioh hod been gent in search of Sir John Frank- 
iHi< atfs, in reference to this fishery, " I need hardly remind 
y«l ;«l the report of the Secretary of the United States Navy 
to the Senate, to the effect that in consequence of information 
xtcpjei. from one of our Arctic Expeditions to Behrinn's 
Straits, a trade bad sjirung up in America by the capture of 
whales to the north of that Strait pf more value to the States 
Uio;^ all their cumineree with what is called the East, and that 
in t#0 years there had' been added to the national wealth of 
Anerio^, from this main Hiat, JsUHi ' tluiC 8iDOO:000 of 
dollM*" 



ment. On tho south, aiul extending thence westward, 
nearly to the hivvi of the Rocky Mountains, stretch the 
immense treeless prairies of tlie Assiniboine and Saskat- 
chev/an, attbvding pasturage to countless hei-ds of deer 
and buttalo, from whicli a large and profitable trade in 
provisions, tallow, hides, and tlie famous " bison wool," 
and other valuable animal products may be established. 
Tlie declivities of the Rocky Movmtains are frequented by 
herds of the argali, or wild sheep, and the mountain goat, 
the wool of which has b<*en submitted to examination by 
the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, and found 
of so fine a quality (equal to that of the finest cashmere 
or angora) tliat they were induced, some years ago, to 
open a communication with the Governor- General of 
Canada, with the view to the introduction of this fine 
animal into the mountainous districts of Scotland and 
Wales.* 

One of the most valuable results of the recent explora- 
tions of Captain Paliaser and Dr. Hector, is the discovery 
of beds of tertiaiy coal or lignite, on one of the tributaries 
of the Assiniboine flowing into the Red Biver. Ijong 
known to exist on the banks of the Saskatchewan, this 
valuable mineral, which promises to prove of so much im- 
portauce-in the future settlement of this countr)', and the 
development of steam navigation on its numerous lakes 
and rivers, is now foimd to cover an extent of many 
hiuidreds of miles between the Bed River Colony and tho 
Rocky Mountains. Associated with it, and occurring in 
great abundance, is a valuable clay iron-stone ore, an 
analysis of several average specimens of which, by Pro- 
fessor Hind, gave from 34 to 41 per cent, of pure iron — a 
yield equal to that of the best English and Scotch clay iron 
ores. At a short distance west of the Bed Biver, numerous 
brine springs are found, which have been carefully ex-' 
nniined and analysed by Professor Hind and others, and 
pronounced to be equal to the richest springs in the United 
States and Canada. Other minerals of very great value, 
among which may be more especially mentioned large 
masses of virgin copper, are also found in various part's of the 
Hudson's Bay territories, and in such abundance as to lead 
to very sanguine expectations of gi'eat mineral wealth being 
brought to light by a more careful and extended examina- 
tion of the country. " It would be tnie economy," says Sir 
John Bichardson, " in the Imperial Government, or in the 
Hudson's Bay Company, who are the virtual sovereigns of 
tho vast territory which spreads northward from Lake 
Superior, to ascertain without delay the mineral treasures 
it contauis. 1 have little doubt of manj' of the accessible 
districts abounding in metallic wealth of far greater value 
than all the returns which the fur trade can ever yield." 

As is well known, the Bed Biver Colony is the result of 
the enteiprise of the late Lord Selkirk, who, having pro- 
cured a large tract of land on the banks of this stream 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, commenced a settle- 
ment here in tho year 18 12, consisting, in the firat instance, 
of a few Scotch families whom he had brought out with 
him from Scotland, but to whom were afterwards added 
several retired servants of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who have contmued to settle here at intervals ever since 
with their families. The colony now numbers about 
7,000 inhabitants, who appear to possess all the comfoito, 
and many of them even the luxuries of life. Its affairs 
are managed by a Governor, appointed by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and a local parliament, or " Council," se- 
lected from the principal inhabitants. Justice is adminis- 
tered by a rccoi'der, a sheriff, and magistrates, assisted 
by juries as in England. The colony is well supplied 
with churches and schools. There is an Anglican and 
also a Bomau Catholic Bishop, four Episcopalian, three 
Roman Catholic, and two Presbyterian churches, with 
one or more schools attached to each. A college for 
superior education, and a training school for mission- 
aries and teachers, under the charge of the Bishop of 



* For the report of the Highland Society on the wool of the 
Kocky Mountwn goat, sec "Naturalists' library," article 
" Ovis Montana." 
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Buflert's Land, supply instruction of a higher cliaiacter, 
and have sent out several young men who liavo graduated 
with distinction in our own luiivcrsities and those of 
Canada. About twenty outlying settlements and mission 
stations, radiate in all directions from the Red Hiver 
Colony, and extend from tlie sliores of Hudson's Bay to 
the rocky mountains, and northwards as far as M'Kenzie's 
Kiver. Thei'e is thus provided, should it become neces- 
sary at any time to abolish the powers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, an effective and inexpensive machinery 
for the adiuinistration of the tenitoiies which may be 
withdrawn from them, which it will require merely the 
appointment by the Crown of a governor and judge, to 
render complete. The local council at Eed Eiver, already 
trained to sidministrative duties, and assisted by the missi- 
onaries and the more I'espeotable of tiie retired servants of 
tlie Hudson's Bay, Company, at tl le remoter settlements, act- 
ing as Justices of the peace, with powers to decided ordinaiy 
cases of dispute occurring in certain limits of jun'sdictiou 
assigned to them, would amply suffice to presei-ve order 
throughout any extent of territorj' which it might be 
thought desirable to erect into a separate colony, without 
entailing any expense on the Home Goveniment. Tlie 
following abstract of the public accounts of the Ked Kiver 
Settlement, ending May 31, ISo'i, and printed verbatim 
from the official reports, will sliow the present condition 
of the revenue of the colony, and the pradent and econo- 
mical management of its expenditure by the local 
Osonoil. 

PuBMc Servants' Salabies. 

Governor of gaol and Slierift" £80 

Bxeentive Officer 100 

Presidents of Petty Courts... 26 

Collector of American duty 15 

Petty Magistrates oO 

Constables 108 



Total amount of Salaries 

Gaolkb and Gaol. 
Gaoler's Salaiy, Rations and Advances 

Gaolers' Wood (for fuel) 

Gaol Expenses ' 

Prisoner's' Expenses 



Public Wobks. 

Labour performed ... 

Tirnber ... 

Roads ... 

Brid^ges ... ... 

Total amount expended on PublicWorlis. 

Sundries ... , 

Rent of Court Houses 

Febby and Scow. 

Ferry 

Scow 

Total 

Premiums paid for Wolves' Heads 
PostOffice 



£329 





£32 12 
•1 7 
3 IS 
i 1 


6 

2 

3 




£44 19 r, 



£34 U 
29 1 

282 4 
fi4 3 



£410 5 

£5 6 

4 7 

£18 

10 

£11 8 

35 10 6 

154 11 Hi 



Grand Total of Expenditure ... £996 15 4J 

. , Revenue. 

^y. Outstanding Creditor Balance, June 1st, 
186p , ... ... ... ... ... £869 9 6} 

Import Duty. 

Hudson's Bay Company, on European 

Imports 788 3 10 

Hudson's Bay Company, on American, do. 129 6 7 

Settlers, European ' 351 11 OJ 

Settlers, American w; •'' ... ... 35 15 4 



Total amount of Import Duties ... I,30i4 17 4J 



Interest on £186 8s., at 4 per Cent. 

Ferry 

Advanced Casli returned 

Debtors' Maintenance 

Old Materials sold by Board of Worlis 

Fines 

Post Office 

Man'iage Licence 

Grand Total 

May 31, 1859. To Disbursements... 

„ ,, To Balance 



7 9 


1 


.60 





6 





2 


4 


2 6 





1 





. 149 16 


8 


1 





2,347 





996 15 


n 


1,350 4 


2,347 










n 



May 31,1859. By Revenue 2,347 

"„ „ By Balance carried to New 
Account 1,360 4 

„. , f W. R. SMITH, E.O. 

eignea. | j^^^ INKSTEB, Auditor. 

The revenue is mainly derived from an advalorem duty 
of 4 per cent, on imports, which it would appear, from the 
per eentage in the above summary, amounted in the year 
1858-9, to £32,621 14s.4Jd. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that tlie trade with tlie United States lus been for 
some time past growing into importance, and being; from 
the immense extent of the frontier, not easily checked by 
fiscal regulations, it is pibbably not fairly represented by 
the proportion of duties assigned to it in the table. Ihbre 
are about 9,000 acres in cultivation in the settlement, and 
the total value of property of every desoriptiwi is estimated 
at about jC150,000. -. ui 

19. Tile distribution of the present population of' the 
settlement, with reference to their origin, is as follovv's ; — 
Settlers of mixed origm, 816 families ; Scotch, IliS; 
Canadian, 92; English, 40; Irisli, 13; Swiss, 9; Nor- 
wegian 1. It is an interesting fact that the half-casteSj-^^ori 
mixed race, not only far outnumber all the other races 'i»' 
tlie colony put together, but engross neaily all the mor«(' 
impoi'tant iuid intellectual offices, — furnishing front' *heir, 
number the sheriff, the medical officer, the post-master^ aW 
the teachers but one, a fair proportion of the magistr«it«8( 
and the editor and proprietor of the only newspapqr in th» 
Hudson's Bay territories. The mixed race, from thb in- 
termarriage during many generations of the ootflpany's 
officers and servsuits with the native Indians, have, in ' 
fact, increased to such a degree tiiat they are at thisino- 
inent the domhiant class in the country. The singlfe iaicC 
that every married woman and mother of a family thiouglti 
out the whole extent of the Hudson's Bay territories, from 
the ladies of the governors of British Columbia and of 
the Ked Kiver settlement downwariis. is (with the ex- 
ception of the small Scotch community at Red Hivei', 
and a few missionaries' wives) of this class, and, witli 
her children, the heii to all tlie wealth of the country 
— the fortunes made in the fur trade, and the valuable 
property accumulated at the Red River settlement — 
is alone sufficient to invest this race with a high degree 
of interest and importance. The whole of the persons 
of mixed origin in the Hudson's Bay territories is 
estimated at about 12,000, of whom about half, and those 
chiefly of the poorest class, are stationed at the Red lUver, 
and the outlying settlements, the remainder being either 
iu the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, oi' stationed 
at the various trading establishments aad , missjonatjr 
stations in the country. Many of them are persons of con-^ 
siderable wealth and intelligence, educated at univ^ties 
in England and America, and theii- influence on the JJidi()Ji 
races, from which they partly springi being necessarily,, 
whether for evil or for good, very gieat, there is a strpng 
and growing feeling among those who have turned jheir 
attention to the subject, " that, in the event ofanyorgauig 
change iu the government of the^ cctuijtry, they sljould 
not 1» neglected or t hrust on one gide."* 

■* Hind, vol I., p. 179. 
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20. Thfi outljing miBslons and stations in the vallej'S of 
the Red River and the Saskatchewan, the nuclei of future 
Kettlemeut«, between the Bed River Colony and British 
Columbia, are as follows, proceeding from the settle- 
ment westward. 1. La Prairie, on the Assiniboine. 2. 
Fairford, on Lake Manitoba. 3. Notre-Damo des Vic- 
toir'-.s. Red Deer Lake. 4. Fort Pelly, on the Assiniboine. 

5. Chiist Church, near Cumberland, on the Saskatchewan. 

6. Moose Lake. 7. I^cpowewin, on the Saskatchewan. 
8. Qu'Appelle, on the Qu'Appelle River. 9. Edmonton, on 
the Saskatchewan. 10. Lake St. Aune, about fifty miles 
north-west of Edmonton. The whole settled population of 
these incipient settlements, consisting almost entirely of 
converted Indiansand half-castes, does notpvobably amount 
to 1 ,000 souls. Ov/ing to the extension of the extremity of 
the gi-eat American desert, previovisly described,into British 
teiTitory, a considerable portion of the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan, which forms its northern limit, is, together 
with the country intervening between it and the boun- 
dary line, unfavourable for settlement, but north of this 
limit, there is, according to Professor Hind, a broad belt of 
fertile country, rich m water, woods, and pasturage, 
drained by the North Sasl^atohowan and some of 
its affluents, which extends unintenuptedly from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Roclcy Mountains. He 
states that the area of cultivable land' of the first quality, 
included between the Red River and the south branch of 
the Saskatchewan, exceeds 1 1 millions of acres, and that 
the extent of land adapted for grazing, is still greater. 
Timber available for fuel and building purposes ; lignite 
coal, though not equal to true coal, nevertheless suitable 
for many of the different objects to which tnie coal is 
applied ; iron ore widely distributed, of great purity and 
in considerable abundance ; salt in quantity sufficient for 
a dense population — are among the many available resour- 
ces enumerated by Mr. Hind, as lying within the limits 
or on the borders of this fertile tract, which, it may be 
added, is drained by a river of the firat class, navigable by 
>!teamers, dm-ing several months of the year,for 500 miles 
of its course, and by bat«aux for nearly double that 
distance. 

These advantages would, of themselves, if generally 
known, be sufficient to attract settlera to this region as soon 
as a regular government is established in the country, but 
in view of a route to the Pacific, the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan acquires a new and deeper interest, not only 
as aflbrding a highway of emigration to the gold fields of 
British Columbia and California, the extent of which no 
one can fi>i'esee, but as supplying the only imintenupted 
tract of fertile country hitherto discovered in North Ame- 
rica through which a commimication could be established 
susceptible of continuous settlement across the continent. 

Another consideration in connexion with this impoitant 
question, which ought nOt to be overlooked, is, tliat by 
opening this route, a vast extent of fertile land would be 
thrown open not only to our own suiplus population at 
home, but to the inhabitants of Canada, and our other 
older North American Colonies. It is a well known fact, 
that emigration is constantly going on from Canada and 
New Bnmswick, and the other colonies on the Atlantic 
sealx)ard, to the prairies in the Western States, because the 
settler can there proceed at once to the regular cultivation 
of the soil, without undergoing, as he must do at home, 
the protracted toil of clearing land covered witli forest. 
The full value of this advantage can be appreciated only 
by those ^ho have had practical experience of the gi-eat 
and continued labour required to clear off and cultivate a 
new ften in a densely-wooded countiy such as Canada, 
and the obstruction it presents to the making of the roads 
necessaiy for the formation of new settlements. 

The average rate of clearing land of wood in Canada 
by a single family, is ten acres a year, and the average 
cost of hired labour is £4 10s. an acre, which, for a fann of 
100 acres, would amount to £460. The settler in a 
wooded country expends all this, or else nine or ten years 
of his life, in toilsome struggles to convert his farm into such 



proportions of ojien and wooded land, as the settler on the 
partly wooded and prairie countries of the West finds his 
land in when first he takes possession of it. The settler 
on the Red River, or the Saskatchewan, can thus put as 
much land imder the plough and reap the fruit of it, soon 
after commencing, as the settler in Canada can, after many 
years of unceasing toil in hewing his farm out of the 
forest. And if, even to the emigrant inured to labour life 
in the backwoods, is so toilsome and iminviting, wliat 
must it be to the man who has never known what manual 
labour is — to the vmsucceasfnl merchant or professional 
man, accustomed to sedentary occupation, whom misfor- 
tune may have driven to accept of a free grant from the 
Canadian Government in some delightful forest on the 
shores of Lake Huron ? How is the unhappy "Mr Dun- 
nup," who has probably never made any other use of his 
hands than to copy a pleading, and who probably lias never 
seen a tree in his life larger than those in Gray's-mn gar- 
dens, likely to get along with the heavy woods ? When he 
goes up to feU a tree as thick as a hogshead and as tall 
as a church steeple, his heart must sink withm him ; he 
can make no more impression on it than a child, but yet 
it and othere nmst be cleared away before he can raise 
the barest sustenance for himself and family. To him 
the clearing of a farm must be a work of painful and 
hai-assing toil. What a relief it would be to him to be 
transport«d to some prairie settlement near the banks of 
some wooded stream, where he could strike his plough into 
the yielding soil without obstruction of root or free, find 
timber and fuel for his wants from the neai'est wood, 
and pasture for a thousand cattle on the open plain?* 
Another advantage possessed by the Red River over 
Canada, not to be overlooked, is the facility with which 
roads can be made through the comitry in every direction. 
The otetruction which the dense forests of Canada offer 
to the spread of settlement in that province is well 
known. It fakes, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Russell, of the Crown Lands Department of Canada, an 
expenditure of more than a hundred pounds a mile, to 
make a road through the back wood settlements as pass- 
able as the natural surface of the prairie, by the innumer- 
able routes it offers ; and when the expenditure is m-'>de it 
gives access only to the land immediately on each side of 
it. The moment the settlers strike from it to reach land 
in the back concessions, the obstacle is again encountered, 
and the 'expense |of opening the road commences anew. 

An objection lias indeed been made, that, admitting 
the advantages of the comitiy dmned liy the Bed 
River and Saskatchewan, as a field for colonisation, 
there remains the difficulty, arising from its remote- 
ness from any market for its produce, whicli must 
always constitute a serious obstacle to its immediatf 
settlement. This is an objection which no practical 
man will overlook. Eveiy year, liowevcr — every step 
in advance from Canada', from Minnesota, and from 
British Columbia, tends to diminish the force of this 
objection, if, indeed, it has not been already met by the 
successful entei'prise of Messrs. Burbaiik, who, in establish- 
ing a steam communication between Minnesotaand the Red 
River settlement, liave opened at least — that market to its 
produce. The facility with wbich a communication can 
be established by the route suggested by Governor Douglas, 
between the Saslcatchewan andtheheaid-watersof Fiaser's 
River, renders tlie opening of a new and still more 
valuable market in the gold regions of British Columbia, 
now merely a question of time ; while on the side of Lake 
Superior, we have a reasonable prospect of another and a 
third cutlet, tlirough the entei'priso of the Transit Com- 
pany of Canada. 

Another objection to the immediate settlement of the 



* " The west ride of the Bed Biver may be called prairie land ; 
tlie east side is wooded land. Xlie woods consists of oak, elm, 
ash, baes or white wood, maple birch, Scotch firs, pines, cedar, 
tamarac, spruce and poplar." (Quon. Vide, " Bcport of the 
House of Commons,'' p. 281.) 
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Eed River and Saskatchewan is often advanced, based on 
the assumption that it cannot be carried out successfully, 
and ought, therefore, not to be attempted till the inter- 
mediate unoccupied regions of Canada, north of Lakes 
Huron apd Superior, be filled up. This objection appears 
to me to have been very conclusively met by Mr. Eussell, 
whose position, and experience in matters of this nature 
impart the highest value to his opinion. " The unoc- 
cupied region north of Lakes Huron and Superior," he 
saj'S, " can as little affect the settlement of the Red River 
countiy as the tliousand miles of the uninhabited 
shores of the St. Lawrence and Gulf aiTected the 
first settlement of Lower Canada. On a smaller scale 
we have had many similar instances since. The first 
settlement of the eastern townships, tliat of Madawaska, 
on the river St. John, as well as the first settle- 
ments on the Ottawa, at Hull, &c. (we' might alrapst 
<]Uote that of the interior Saguenay), all took place while 
there was no settlement for a great distance between them 
and the unoccupied parts of the province. And, in the 
United States, we might cite the first settlement beyond 
the AUeghanies, with the fearful addition of Indian wars ; 
and, far more conclusively, the overland emigration to 
Utah and Oregon, through regions more dangerous and 
inhospitable, and so much more remote, that our Red 
River settlement is merely the first station on what is be- 
lieve^l to be a more favourable route from the east to the 
•west than that by which these emigrations took place."* 

The events which are now transpiring in the United 
States cannot fail to exercise a most important infiuence 
on the opening up of the great territory now under notice. 
It is unlikely that emigrants will go, for the next few 
years, to the United States, where they will be exposed 
to the chances of a civil war. In tliat lamentable straggle, 
which seems destined in all human probability to arise 
amongst the members of that once great Federation, the 
Western States will undoubtedly take an active part, for 
they, more than any portion of the Union, have an 
interest in the navigation of the Mississippi, the mouth 
of which is already in possession of a foreign power. The 
tide of emigration, which lias hitherto set in this direction, 
will doubtless, therefore, for some years, be more or less 
diverted into other channels ; and it now rests with our 
rulers whether or not it is to flow onward to British 
territory, by removing that baneful Monopoly which 
has hitherto barred its advance, and by the establish- 
ment. In the fertile basin of Lake Winipeg, of a Free 
Colony — the first of a chain of settlements which shall 
bind our scattered possessions in America into one, and 
thus, while consolidating our own power, confer a benefit 
on the world by creating a highway for letters, for trafiic, 
and for travellers across the Continent from ocean to 



DISCUSSION. 

The Ch.ubsian said the object of ths meeting was not 
to enter upon any attack upon the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, or to advocate, either by inference or otherwise, any 
invasion of their rights and privileges ; but the Council of 
this Society, exercising, as he believed, a wise discretion, 
had thought that they would be aiding in the advance- 
ment of tire mother country, and the improvement of an 
immense territory belonging to the British Crown, by 
giving Mr. Isbister (very liberally as he tliought) an oppor- 
tunity of bringing this subject forward, and aftbrding valu- 
able information as to the resources of that region. He saw 
many gentlemen around him who were well acquainted 
with this subject, some of whom had taken an interest in 
it, as he had done, in the Committee of the House of 
Commons ; and it was now his duty to call upom them to 
make such remarks as they had to offer. 



* Quoted in the " Report of the Exploration of the Conntry 
between Lake Superior and Red RiTei," by Mr. S. Dawson, 
C.E., printed by order of the Iiegislative Assembly of Canada. 



Professor Tennant remarked that there was great 
probability of finding in the country treated of a large 
quantity of the mineral substances briefly noticed in the 
paper — in fact, for many years large masses of copper had 
been found in various parts of the district under considera- 
tion. Immense quantities of solid pure copper had been 
brought from thence to this country from time to time, 
some of them being large masses from the shores of Lake 
Superior, and weighing many tons. They had a specimen 
at the Polytechnic Institution at the present time, weigh- 
ing, he believed, a toh and a half, cut from one of 
these large 1 masses, and forming only a small por- 
tion of the original lump of pure metal. He had 
placed upon the table a small case of specimens of the 
various metals produced in this district. Within the 
last few years, great inteijest had been excited by the dis- 
covery of the existence of gold in tliat quarter — at Queen 
Charlotte's Island, Fraser River, and various other dis- 
tricts. He held in his hand almost the firet small gold 
nugget that was brought to England from Australia, in 
185 1 , since which timejthousands of tons had been brought 
from tliat colony, anJT" he believed that first nugget to 
which he alluded, whieii contained gold only to the value 
of about £32, created more interest and excitement in this 
country than the last great nugget received, of the value 
of £9,000. The gold found in the Canadian territory was 
richer than that of Australia. They heard but little of it 
at present, but it was being worked quietly to some con- 
siderable extent. There was a specimen of 3 ounces in the 
case on the table, which was not so pure as Australian 
gold, the latter being worth £4 2s. per ounce, whilst the 
specimen to which he referred was worth only £3 14a. 
per ounce. He looked forward to the time when other 
substances, more valuable in commerce than gold, would 
be found in these extensive temtories— coal, for instance, 
which in tliis country was more important to us, as a com- 
mercial people, than gold. In Australia there had been 
found a substance resembling black sand, which was dis- 
covered to be oxide' of tin, and it was now being collected 
in large quantities, and sold for £40 per ton, and it paid 
better than gold. He confidently anticipated that large 
quantities of copper and otlier valuable metals would be 
found in these regions when they had been more closely 
explored. 

Mr. P. L. SiMMONDS said that, seeing so large an at- 
tendance, and so many gentlemen competent from practi- 
cal acquaintance to take part in the discussion, he did 
hope that the whole bearing of the question brought for- 
ward by Mr. Isbister would be thoroughly investigated. 
This was due no less out of courtesy to a gentleman who 
had brought much experience and local knowledge to 
bear on the subject, than on accoimt of its national im- 
portance. Much as the subject of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territories had been* discussed in certain 
quartere, the general public still entertained very mis- 
taken notions as to their soil, climate, and capabilities. But 
when descriptions of the country given by persons not 
under the influence of the Company came to be con- 
sidered, and people began to reflect that the vast region in 
question extended fi'om the Province of Canada upwards of 
2,000 miles to the north, and of 1,800 miles to the west, 
and that every degree travelled in the latter di- 
I'ection was in point of climate equal to about half a 
degree of southing, those who were capable of weighing 
these facts would certainly be no longer cai-ried away by 
the misrepresentations which pictured the entire region as 
an irreclaimable wilderness, fit onlj' for the operations of 
the trapper and for the peiToanent residence of the Indian 
in an uncivilised state; and, therefore, fit only to be 
monopolised by the Hudson's Bay Company. Yet there 
was a period when even the authorities of the Hudson's 
Bay Company drew a very diflferent picture of a gi-eat 
portion of the territory. That was when the North- West 
Company of Canada carried on operations there, and when 
the former company coveted the same field, failing to 
obtain which, they invited to it agriiMilturists flora Canada 
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and England, with the object of dispossessing or annoying 
their more enterprising rivals. The following remarks 
bore upon this question : — 

The change which has since taken place in the policy of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in regard to the North Western terri. 
tory, is singularly exemplified by the different tone which they 
now adopt ill ppeakinff of the same region of country. In 1852, 
the present Earl of Selkirk, a principnl partner of the Companv, 
assured Sir H. Murchisnn (according to the statement of the 
latter, published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety), that " this country offered very few spots indeed 
adnpted for any sort of cultivation." Yet. of the same country, 
the late Earl of Selkirk, the largest shareholder iif the Company, 
thus discoursed, when it was in tlie occupation of the North 
West Company, in a pamphlet bis Lordship puhlislied denounc- 
ing the latter. His words, uttered at that time, are peculiarly 
applicable to the position and views of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany at this moment : — 

'• It has bf en the policy of the North West Company, in 
pursuance of their object of excluding all other British subjects 
from their territories, to represent the extensive tract of land 
stretching from Lake Superior to tbc Pacific Ocean, and to the 
northern extremity of the continent, as altogether a wild and 
uninhabitable region, bound up in perpetual snows. Nothing 
can be more wide of the truth. Not only in the territories of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, hut even in Athabasca, and still 
more in New Caledonia" (northern part of Oregon), ' beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, there are most extensive tracts of fertile 
soil, lying under climates perfectly capable of advantageous 
cultivation. In so vast an extent of country, there must, of 
course, be great varieties of climate ; but there is a breadth of 
at least twelve or fifteen degrees of latitude, as fit to be in- 
habited as many of the well- cultivated countries of the North 
of Europe and within this range ; extensive districts may be 
found that are preferable, both in soil and climate, to any of the 
remaining British cnlunics on the continent of North America. 
It is a very moderate calculation to say, that if these regions 
were occupied by an industrious population, they might aiford 
ample means of subsistence to more than thirty milliont of 
Brtish subjects, and these immense resources of national weattii 
are to he lost sight of for the sake of a trade to the gross amount 
of t'vo or three hundred thousand pounds per annum !" 

The above is confirmed in a remarkable manner by what Mr. 
McLean, an inhabitant of the territory for 26 years, has recently 
said of its agricultural capabilities, in a W'>rk be has published. 
Uis statement is: — "There arc many fav(4urable situations for 
agriculture to he found in every district of the C mpany's 
territories, except, perhaps, one or two on the shore of Hudson's 
Bay. The banks of Athabasca, Slave and Mackenzie rivers 
present many localities fit for tanning operations, and in the 
more southern districts they are, of course, far more frequent," 

Joint-Stock Associations, or close coiporate bodies, had 
not usually been found the best promoters of colonization 
however useful their efforts might be at present in obtain- 
ing capital and attracting public attention. The past 
expeiience of the Hudson's Bay, East India, South Aus- 
tralian. Australian Agricultural and New Zealand compa- 
nies wore proofs of this. To take the recent case of 
Vancouver's Island, he believed the colonization of that 
island and the extension of settlement and discovery of 
gold in British Columbia had been materially retarded by 
the grant of that island for ten years to the Hudson's Bay, 
whose interests and special objects were necessarily inim- 
ical to colonization. He well remembered, about 1848 or 
1849, Mr. J. E.Fitzgerald putting himself into communi- 
oition with the Colonial office to know whether any 
encouragement or facilities would be given to a large 
party of worthy and highly respectable settlers who 
proposed establishing a British colony there. The co- 
lonial minister of the day, despite remonstrances in 
Pailiauicnt, proposed to hand over the colony to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, having ultimately to take it back 
again, a year or two ago, paying the Company for its 
buildings and assessed improvements, and Mr. Kitzgerald 
and his friends went to New Zealand and founded the 
province of Canterbury, one of the most flourishuig and 
piospcrous of the existing provinces of that colony. As 
he thought it highly important to disabuse the public mind 
of the erroneous impressions formed as to the sterility of 



this district, he would have wished that Mr. Isbister had 
dwelt a little more fully on the capabilities of the countiy. 
Travellern of the present and the past agreed in eulogising 
most of it. Franchere, a voyageur of Montreal, who ex- 
plored much of the north-west, in the years from 1811 to 
1814, thus spoke of the Saskatchewan : — 

" It is one of the prettiest rivers in the world. The banks 
are perfectlv charming, and offer in many places a scene the 
fai^e^t, the moat smiling, and the best diversified that can he 
seen or imagined ; bills in varied forms covered with superb 
groves ; valleys agreeably embrowned at evening and morning, 
by the prolonged shadow of the bills, and of the woods whidt 
a' orn them; herds of the light limbed antelope and the heavy 
colossal b'ltfalo — the former abounding along the slopes of the 
hills, the latter trampling under their heavy feet the verdure of 
the plains'; all these champaign beauties, reflecti d and doubled 
as it were, by the waters of the river ; the melodious and varied 
song of a thousand birds perched on the tree tops; the refresh- 
ing breath of the zephyrs ; the serenity of the sky ; the purity 
and salubrity of the air; all in a word, pours contentment and 
joy into the soul of the enchanted spectator. It is above all, 
in the morning, when the sun is rising, and in the evening when 
ho is setting, that the spectacle is really ravishing. I could 
not detach my regards from that superb picture till the nascent 
obscurity bad obliterated its perfection. Then to the sweet 
pleasure that I had tasted, succeeded a trUte, not to say a 
sombre melancholy. How comes it to pass, I said to myself, 
that so beautiful a country is not inhabited hy human crea- 
tures? — the songs, the hymns, the prayers, of the labourer and 
the artisan, shall they never be beard in these fine plains? 
Wherefore, while in Europe * • * so many thousands of 
men do not possess as their own an inch of ground, and culti- 
vate the soil of the country for proprietors who scarcely leave 
them whereon to support existence * * do $o many mil- 
lions of acres of apparently fat and fertile land, remain uncul- 
tivate.*! and absolutely useless ? 

So mused the thoughtful Franchere in 1811. How aptly do 
his thoughts in the lone wilderness come up now to illustrate 
and enforce the grand schemes of the present day ! We might 
almost fancy that the giant shadow of the mighty future pressed 
fur a moment on his pious mind, and showed him the pathway 
across this ureat lake direct to the beautilul plains that glad- 
dened bis sight, and the myriad toilers of Europe pressing on to 
enjoy liberty and homes in this enchanting land. 

He (Mr. Simmonds) held in his hand a report from 
Captain Kennedy who had been sent from Canada to the 
Red River to make inquiry into the condition of trade in 
tliat settlement, and the best means of opening a commer- 
cial connection with it. These and other documents he 
would not, however, take up the time of the meeting hy 
reading, trusting rather to hear the practical opinions of 
gentlemen present. There was one fact stated by Captain 
Kennedy that the citizens of St. Joseph, Minnesota, on 
the border line, being chiefly engaged in hunting, were 
unable to raise enough agricultural produce for their own 
wants, and had recourse to Red River for their supplies of 
the same. He also added that with the tangible, unques- 
tionable factswhich had been produced, there ought to be no 
more croaking on the subject of the frozen ban-en regions 
of the west. Mr. Thom, the first recorder of Red River, 
though no friend to progress, once told a jury there that 
six square miles of such a soil as Red River and yielding 
as it did, would create greater revenue than allthe fur 
trade put together; suppo.sing each bushel of wheat to be 
sold at 3s. 6d. per bushel. Unfortunately there was too 
much apathy and indifference here as to our " insignificant" 
North American possessions, and he could not but hope 
that more attention would be given to them both by oar 
public men and the Legislature, and that the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of the House of Conmions of 
1857 fo throwing open this district to colonisation would 
be adopted and free grants of land afl'orded as in Canada, 
to those who chose to settle there. 

Mr. Herman Merivale said he had taken great inter- 
est in this subject, having been formerly connected with 
the Colonial Department of the Government, and al- 
though he was not able to speak upon it from personal 
knowledge, he had endeavoured to inform himself upon it 
from the sources which were at his command during his 
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official career in' connection witli the colonies, and he 
should be glail if the few remarks he intended to mal^e 
>vere tlie means of eliciting from those present something 
a little more definite than they had heard up to this time. 
He confessed he did not know what was to be the 
(juestion to be debated at the present moment. He, 
however, appreliended the real subject under consider- 
ation was tlie desirability of establishing a colony under 
the Crown of this country in the region between 
Saskatchewan and Lake Superior and British Columbia, 
butwliether it was intended to extend the question to 
the consideration of whether or not it was desirable that 
the Hudson's Bay Company should be turned out of their 
present jxjsition, he did not know. All ho could say upon 
the latter point was, that at the time when he had some- 
tliing to do with the colonies, that company had expressed 
tlieir willingness to surrender their rights over the districts 
of the Ked River, and it was only a question of indemnity, 
and how soon, and hi what pi-ecise manner, this should be 
done ; and if it was desirable that that matter should be 
expedited by tlie expression of public feeling, no doubt 
the present time was a good one for the purpose. But 
laying aside that consideration for the moment, he would 
come to the more important question as to the prospects 
of colonisation in that quarter, and it was on that point he 
should he glad to lieav some obsex-vations from those pre- 
sent. The Eed Eiver Settlement was formed, as they 
had laeen told, about fifty years ago by Lord Selkirk, who 
intiwluced a few families. What had they done in those 
fifty yeara? They had increased to some 8,000 or 10,000 
souls, occupying a small tract of country, very fertile, and 
situated upon a good navigable river. The land cul- 
tivated yielded an ample return, but there were the 
extremes of climate in that latitude — intense heat in 
the summer, and intense cold in the winter. Of mine- 
rals there were none. It was simply an agricul- 
tural district. How was it that gi-eater progress had not 
Ijcen made during the 50 yeara that the settlement had 
been formed there? Minnesota, within a much less pe- 
riod, had increased from 10,000 to 175,000 souls, whilst 
the lied River Settlement appeared to remain stationary. 
One answer would doubtless be ready, viz., the monopoly 
of the Hudson's Bay Company ; but he should be sorry 
that those who took an interest in this subject should ac- 
cept tills as tlie correct answer. The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany no doubt held a cliarter over that district, but any 
one who knew anytliing about the American squattere 
would not suppose that any charter from the Crown of this 
country would keep them out of that territory, if they liad 
found it worth th«ir while to go into it. The in- 
ference to be drawn was that they did not think it 
worth going to; though, as it was a fertile country, 
no doubt in time it would be colonised ; but he required 
more definite evidence than he had yet heard to convince 
him that the time for colonisation had now arrived. But 
were tliere no natural reasons for this long delay in the 
colonisation of this district ? There was one which he 
thought would strike them at once. This countiy was 
what liad been correctly termed an oasis, a little region 
in the centre of a vast continent; but it had no natural 
outlet whatever. It stood at the head of a navigable 
river, but that river, instead of running into the Atlantic 
like the St. Lawrence, or into the Gulf of Mexico like 
the Mississippi, ran into the Hudson's Bay, which was 
locked up by ice for eight or nine montlis out of the twelve. 
On the eastward it had Canada, but for some 300 or 400 
miles tire countiy consisted of marshes, which were over- 
flowed for several weeks together. He did not say good 
roads were impracticable, for nothing could be said to lie 
impracticable to British capital and engineering skill ; 
but at present it did not offer a very promising field for 
enteipiTse. On the northward it had Hudson's Bay ; to 
the westward was a very fine tract of country, with two 
great rivers, a vast prairie, with great herds of buffaloes, 
and well adapted for agriculture, but they were a long 
way from everything, and they had no natural outlet. On 



tliree sides, at all events, it had no outlet, and communi. 
cation could only be effected at great labour and ex- 
pense. Therefore, do what they would, the commu- 
nication with the Red River must be from the 
United States of America, and not througli Canada. 
The probabilities of the case were that the countiy would 
be peopled at no very distant time, and tlioy might ulti- 
mately have an overflow of immigrants from the south ; 
but whether it would be taken up by friends or enemies, 
by the subjects of our crown, or the subjects of any otlier 
government, was most uncertain. Wlien that re#ult was 
attained, they might, at no distant time, have a furtlier 
communication witli the Pacific ; but to attempt to cany 
that on by communication through Canada, he regaided 
as a very questionable policy. These were views he had 
formed from his reading^ upon the subject, and from the 
information laid before him from time to time in liis offi- 
cial capacity. No doubt a great deal might lie said in 
opposition to these views, but he should be glad to liear it 
in some really definite and practical form. 

Mv. WiNQFiELD Malcolm, M.P., said, having only 
recently left the district of the Eed River, he would offer 
a fevy remarks to express his concurrence with the opinions 
given by the last speaker. It had been his original inten- 
tion to have proceeded with the late Sir George Simpson, 
but, ultimately pursued the journey alone. He went from 
St. Paul's in the first steamer that was put on by Messra. 
Burbank up the Buffalo River for a distance of 500 miles, 
and on to the Red River ; he had no doubt this route 
would ultimately lie made navigable for small steamers, 
and that that was the only practicable route to tlie Red 
River he fully believed. He made an exploration to the 
west, previous to Captain Palisser doing so, tlirough a 
region which he believed no white man had ever pene- 
trated before, and he found a country ratlier difierent 
from what he anticipated. It was far more mountainous 
and more baireu than he expected ; there was nothing in 
the shape of wood and scai^cely anything growing. It 
appeared to him that the hills were principally covered 
with immense boulder stones, among which grew tlie 
herbage which supported the buffaloes, wliilst in some 
parts of the valley there were a few trees of the cypres 
species. The majority of the wood was totally unfit for 
any building purposes, consisting chiefly of white poplar 
and similar woods. That was one of tlie reasons why 
he thought tliat countiy would not bo colonized in the 
way some people imagined it would be,for even at the present 
day a man wanting to build himself a house at Red River 
had to send to the American boundary to cut timber, 
as all the hard wood in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment had lieen already used. Consequently, if any rapid 
tide of emigration set in that direction how were "they to 
build their houses, as stone did not exist there? 'Then 
again, people living in a temperature 40 degrees below 
zero in the winter would want something to burn for fuel ; 
and further, the climate created an obstacle to farming, 
because, although the summer was short and very hot, 
and the crops grew rapidly, yet they must recollect that a 
certain amount of cattle was requisite for carrying on 
agricultural operations, and in the severe winter the ani- 
mals must be housed, or they would lose ninctentlis of 
tlie stock. But there was nothing wherewith to build 
shelter. That circumstance alone was an immense ob- 
stacle in the way of agricultural pursuits. There was 
another thing ho might mention, which had been 
already alluded to, tliat was the alisence of all mar- 
kets for the commodities produced from the land; 
and curiously enough the effect of inci'easing the 
means of communication with the United States had been 
to make American corn cheaper in the Red River settle- 
ment than the people could grow it on the spot. That 
was not a very encouraging prospect for agriculture. As far 
as the Hudson's Bay Company itself was concerned, he 
believed the complete colonisation of that territory would 
do them no liarm at all commercially. They did not in- 
terfere with that portion which Professor Hind had pointed 
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out as best adapted for agricultural purposes, and whicH 
was merely a narrow belt of fertile land. He believed if 
tlie British Government determined to send out a governor, 
a judge, and otlier officials, as was suggested in the paper, 
the acting governor of the Hudson's Bay Company out 
there would be very glad of it, inasmuch as at the 
present time he had not only to manage the affairs of 
the company, but the general government of the country 
as well, and he would be glad to get rid of one of them. 
There had been a good deal of petitioning on this subject 
to the Canadian Government by the half-breeds, amongst 
whom two or three factions had spmng up. The colony, 
as at present formed, was a good deal divided in opinion 
upon political matters. Some thought it a fine thmg to 
be Canadian subjects, whilst others objected to this, but 
this might all i)e regarded as a species of " publio-house- 
politios," for in reality they did not want any political 
change. They did not know what taxes meant, and a 
duty of 4 per cent, upon imported goods was sufficient to 
enable them to retain a revenue in hand. From his 
own experience of the country, he concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the gentleman who preceeded him 
that it must be a work of time to establish a colony in 
that quarter worthy of the name. When the country 
was ready for it, he had no doubt people would be found 
to settle tliere. However desirable sucli a thing might 
be, ho did not think they would ever make a road from 
Lake Superior to the Bed Biver, throughBritish territory, 
whicli would be able to compete with the railways already 
established to the Mississippi. They had heard a good 
deal of talk about the Minnesota railway ; but all he saw 
was a mound of earth with no rails upon it, with some 
bridges built, and many of them tumbling down. The 
prospect of the railway had given a stimulus to specu- 
lation, but it received a violent check, and property had been 
sold at a fearful loss In one part of his book he sfiw that 
Prof. Hind spoke of a plan for diverting tlie waters of the 
southern branch of the Saskatchewan, through the prairie, 
to the Qu'Api)elle River. That would be a grand thing 
to be done, and he believed it to be perfectly feasible from 
what he saw, and tliat would make nearly a straight route 
to the Red River, and the present great ditour would be 
avoided. But there was one great drawback to that plan ; 
that was tluat the country south of the Saskatchewan was 
very t)a;l, and was peopled by the only two tribes of In- 
dians who were intractable. He could bear his testimony 
to the excessively judicious manner in which the Hud- 
son's Bay Company had managed to keep the Indians 
<{uiet. by showing that peace was the best policy tliey 
coul'l pumie towards the white man; he Imd himself 
passed through districts of the territory wholly mimo- 
lested, wiierc Iiilians lud feared to accompany him. 

Dr. IlioiiAitD King, as an early traveller in the districts 
under (iLscussioii, begged to take exception to the reniarks 
of the gentliMiian who last addressed them as to the barren 
featurcM of the country he had described. He ventured to 
assert tUiit a more feitile country than that from Montreal 
to Ijake Winipeg could not be found in any quarter of the 
globe. At all events he would vouch for that being a fact 
in the year 1833, when ho travei-sed that country, not in 
a steamer, but in a canoe, with only a few men. The agii- 
cultural resources of the country were Iraundless. The 
question had been asked how it was that greater advances 
had not l)een made by the 8,000 half-breeds already settled 
in tlie locality of the Red River. He would not, how- 
ever, go into that subject. They had heard an opinion 
expressed by Professor Tennant that this tenitory would 
be found rich in mineral products, but the great thing they 
had to look to was its agricultural capabilities, and in that 
respect ho must be allowed to express an opinion decidedly 
the revei-se of that which had been given by the last 
speaker. 

Capt. Kenuedy, from tm intimate knowledge of the 
country, and having left it only the year pi-ecedmg, would 
confirm the statement of the last speaker as to the agii- 
cultural capabilities of that district, and be was surprised to 



hear a contrary opinion advanced by one who was so well 
acquamted with the country as Mr. Malcolm. The dis- 
tance from Lake Superior to the Bed River was only 
356 miles, 90 miles of which was traversed by a navigable 
river, through a countiy abounding with the finest timber, 
and highly favourable for settlement. Then, again, there 
was a further distance of nearly 100 miles, which was 
traversed by means of an uninterrupted navigation, 
and there was only the balance of that distance of 
356 miles in which some provision, was necessary 
in the way of road communication to the Red River ; and 
was it to be said tliat a country like this was to be shut 
out from the development of its resources merely for the 
want of .166 miles of roads ? He concurred in the expres- 
sion of Professor Hind, that the locality of the Bed River 
was " a paradise of fertility ;" and notwithstanding the 
remarks which had been made as to the slow progress of 
the 8,000 settlers there, it was the fact tliat they had 
built themselves habitations of the woods which had 
been spoken of as unfit for any building purposes, and the 
total value of the property of the settlement had been 
estimated by the last census at no less than £111,000, 
independent of the money they possessed. As an in- 
stance of the fertility of the district, he might mention 
that he had met with prairie grass growing wild six feet 
high. 

Mr. Davis remarked that the gentleman who had last 
addressed them had told them that in order to make the 
communication with the Red River settlement there was 
a necessity for making some 200 miles of road. By whom 
he would ask, was that to be done ? Was it to be the task 
of John Bull to give this oasis a start ? He believed the 
time had come when it ^vas thought that colonies, although 
healthy and valuable children, must take care of themselves. 
He thought the case of the Red River settlement had been 
very fairly put by Mr. Merivale. If this was such a 
paradise, as to climateand fertility, as the last speaker de- 
scribed it, how was it that the existing settlers had done so 
little toward their own advancement during the 50 years? 
Upon the subject of the adaptability of the climate for 
agricultural pursuits, he would take the testimony of a 
high authority, no less than that of Capt. Palisser, who 
had expressed his opinion that the breeding of stock 
could not be carried on to any great extent. His own 
opinion, from what he had learned from those who had 
visited the country, was that nature had done much forthat 
region, but still there was the drawback of the long 
and severe winter, and the short period during 
which alone agricultural occupations could be pur- 
sued. He could not refrain from expressing his regret 
that so little stress had been laid on the great value of 
the trade established by the Hudson's Bay Compaiij', viz.' 
the fur tiade, for which he was sure they would liave the 
sympathies of the ladies, who considered fin's almost as a 
necessary of life. An American Company startctl in com- 
petition with the Hudson's Bay Comimny, tint it very soon 
abandoned the enterprise, and the field w;is once more 
left open to those who liad so long held it. lie hoped 
English agriculturists would think twice before th.;iy be- 
took themselves to the Red River settlement. 

The Chaikman then proposed a coitlial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Isbister for his paper. 

The vote of thanks liaving been passed. 

Ml'. IsBisTEB being called upon by the Cliaiaiian 
to reply, observed, that he regretted that at tluit Uvte 
hour he would be unable to reply, except voi'y briefly, to 
the objections which had been advanced bj' mran of the 
speakers in reference to the advantages of opening up the 
Red River and the Saskatchewan to colonisation. He 
regretted this, because he felt, while he had been listenmg 
to the speakers, that had he been pei'mitted to answer the 
objections as they arose, nothing would have been easier 
than to have done so. A few of the principal objections 
he trusted, however, he would find time to reply to with- 
out trespassing too far on the kind indulgence of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Merivale, whose long official connection with 
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the Colonial Office imparted naturally great weigbt to 
any observations which fell from him, had dwelt upon the 
infeTiority of the route from Canada to Bed Biver, as com- 
pared with that from the United States. Now, as the 
avowed object of the paper, which had been received that 
evening with so much indulgence, was to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of opening up a communication 
across the continent between our possessions on the east 
ifujd the west, he really could not see how Mr. Meiivale's 
remarks bore on the question before them. The real 
question was this — ^Was it desirable that British Columbia 
should be connected with Canada, and our scattered pos- 
sessions on the American continent consolidated? If so, 
the establishment of a colony in the countiy lying be- 
tween them, watered by the Bed River and Saskatchewan, 
was not so much a matter of choice as of necessity. So 
far from disputing the position that the best access to the 
Red Bivcr Colony was bj' the United States, he quit« 
concuired in it ; amd this only showed tlie necessity of 
speedy steps being taken to place tlie country in direct 
relation to the Crown of England, in order to enjoy the 
advantages which that relation confeiTed before this 
very facility of access from the States of America pro- 
duced the result which sooner or later it must produce — 
namely, alienation from a government that took no in- 
terest in the welfare and advancement ofthe countiy, and 
sympathy with foreign institutions, foreign ideas, and 
foreign commodities, a taste for wliich would grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength. It hail 
been argued that the fact of tlie slow advance of the 
Bed River Colony, compared with others, was a proof 
that it was not adapted for a colony. There had been no 
emigration, no influx of new settlers from any otlier coun- 
try. But did gentlemen who urged tliis objection know 
what was the nature of the government which was para- 
mount over the Hudson's Bay temtories ? Did they ever 
realise to themselves the conception of being governed by 
a trading company — a shopkeeping government, that 
bought and sold, and traffick«d in every commodity, from 
a yard of cloth to a yard of tape — ^who, if you opened a 
shop at one spot, would open another in opposition to you, 
and swamp you with their capital and influence ? Was 
there a British colony, was there a civilised countiy on the 
face of the eaith, where such a government, he would not 
say existed, he would say, could be tolerated for a day ? 
Was there a single gentleman in the room, who would 
emigrate to any colony in the British Em|>ire, however 
favoured by climate, soil, and production, if he knew that 
in every enterprise he might engage he would have the 
government of the countiy as his competitor ? Yet such 
was the state of things at Red River, where the Hudson's 
Bay Company not only governed the colony but supplied 
it with groceries. He felt that this was a sufficient reason 
why a colony so situated did not and could not advance ; 
and why every man with a spark of enterprise, or self-re- 
spect, left it as soon as he conld, — and why only such as 
had peculiar ties to the country, or were too indigent to 
leave it, continued to remain in it? Why did it not 
advance? The wonder was. not why it did not advance, 
but how it continued to exist ? He was Iximself a jiossessor 
of land in the Red River Colony, inherited from liis 
&ther, and had been brought up in the colony, but would 
as soon think of living in it under its present government 
as of settling in Kamschatka. A question having been 
asked, with reference to the land tenure, Mr. Isl)ister 
referred to a land-deed in his possession which liad been 
laid before the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
printed in the appendix to their report, p. 371, which 
was lying on the table. By this land-deed, no person 
could hold land under the company without binding 
himself to abstain not only from all traffic in furs (the 
natural production of the country) but even in " dressed 
leather, in any part of North America." He could not 
export any produce ofthe land held by him, at any port, 
except Port Nelson in Hudson's Bay, which was ice-bound 
8 months ofthe year, nor in any ship at this or any port 



which did not belong to the company, and if after all this 
it reached London, it was then to be lodged and deposited 
in some one or other of the warehouses belonging to the 
Company, who were to be allowed all charges for gaugeage, 
wharfage, warehouse room, and commission for sale, &o., 
as was customary in such cases, so that the whole deed 
was framed as if it was intended to prevent colo- 
nists from taking land, rather than to encourage them 
to settle. It might be said, indeed, that this land-deed 
was not acted upon ; that no agricultural piwtuce ever 
had been shipped from Bed River for the London market, 
and that, therefore, the land-deed was a dead letter. 
But would any one say that the mere issuing and publica- 
tion of such a land-deed, containing such monstrous and 
ridiculous provisions, was not sufficient of itself to deter 
emigrants from going to tlie colony — sufficient to accoimt 
(or its not advancing, apart from all other considerations? 
He must say, theretbre, that tlie absence of any remark- 
able progress in the Red River Settlement was easily and 
naturally accounted for, and did not arise from the causes 
that hail licen alleged. It had been stated that the 
scarcity of wood, which would result from the destruction 
of the timber on the liaiiks of the river, would leave the 
settlers without fuel and without building materials. 
As regarded l)uilding materials, there was abundance of 
excellent stone in the settlement from which several 
stractures, a complete stone fort, some churches, and a few 
dwelling-houses had already lieen constructed, and within 
a few miles of the bantu of the rivef there was a whole 
mountain of limestone, commonly called in the settle- 
ment, " The Stony Mountain," and inserted under that 
name in the maps "of the Canadian Survey. As regarded 
fuel, the recently discovered beds of lignite coal, on one of 
the branches of the Assiniboine, flowing into tlie Red 
River, and the large deposit on the Saskatchewan, re- 
ferred to in the paper, would furnish exhaustless supplies 
when they w^ere really needed. A reference had been 
made to the dilapidated condition of one of the railways 
in Minnesota, by one of the speakers, who said that he had 
recently travelled over them. The statement contained in 
the paper was liased on the information in contained Pro- 
fessor Hind's work, just published, and as he could not 
speak from peraonal knowledge on the matter, the discre- 
jimcy between Professor Hind and the speaker was one 
on which he could pronounce no opinion. Professor 
Hind's statement was as follows :— " St. Paul and Crow 
Wing will soon be connected by a railway. A large por- 
tion of the heav\ work on this line is completed, and if no 
unforeseen events occur, the connection will have been 
established before the publication of this nanative. 
Another spej&er had hazarded the statement that the 
lireeding of stock could not be canicd on in the 
colony. Now this was really about as unfortunate a 
statement as it was possible to make. The prairie, on 
the edge of which the colony was situated, was one 
vast natural pa.sture, extending for hundreds of miles, 
and supporting vast heixls of butt'aloes, of which eveiy one 
had probably heard. At the Red River, a larmer 
had simply to walk out into this praii-ie, l)ehiiid 
his fai-m, and find there a supply of the finest liay for his 
stock, of eveiy description, whicli was absolutely without 
limit. Upon this hay, as it stood on the prairie, the 
horned cattle at the Red Biver, fed far on into the winter, 
and required only two or three months close housing in 
the depth of the season ; and horses fed ujion it all the 
year round without requiring any care, large lierds of these 
in a wild state being, as was well known, found on the 
Saskatchewan. As for there being no cattle in the Red 
River colony, they not only existed, but were annually 
exported to Minnesota, the colonists having more than 
they could make use of, and being able to rear them in 
any number. A reference had been made to the absence 
of taxation in the Red River colony, and an argument had 
been based upon it, that the establishment of a Crown 
colony could not co- exist with this happy condition of life; 
that the colony could, in fact, only be supported at the ex- 
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penee of the Home Government. Now, in the first place, 
to say that a customs' duty of 4 per cent, on imports, was 
not taxation, was really only a play upon wcfds. There 
was the very best possible reason why the taxation in the 
Red Uiver colony was not greater tlian it was, namely, 
that it was not wanted — the single tax on imports amply 
sufficing, as was shown by the official return of the reve- 
nue and expenditure given in the paper, to meet all the 
requirements of the Government. The last year there 
was a surplus in the colonial treasury of f 1,330 43. 7Jd., 
amply sufficient to pay a governor and judge on the scale 
on which these functionaries were paid by the Company, 
and if more expenditure were needed, a very slight in- 
crease in the tax would meet the difficulty", which the 
inci'easing influx of immigrants and commerce, under an 
entirely free government, would probably suffice of them- 
selves to meet without even resorting to such an increase. 
Having now met all the objections which he thought 
worthy of notice, or which were not met by the facts in the 
paper, lie would only just say one word with referenceto the 

S resent goveniment of the Hudson's Bay Company, which 
ad been lauded so highly by one of the speakers. He was 
not there to say anything in disparagement of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, with whom he had had, in his 
life time, a sufficient amount of controverey to satisfy any 
one man, and towards whom he lutd not a particle of hos- 
tility. It must be boi-ne in mind, however, that the go- 
vernment of the Bed Kiver Colony, owing to the pressure 
of public opinion on 4he Company in this country, by the 
numei'ous discussions on their policy in parliament and 
the press, and the uncertainty of the tenure of their teni- 
tories, had been veiy much modified during the last few 
years. At present the government of the Red River 
Colony was practically in the hands of the local council, 
who, as well the Company themselves, were looking 
forward from year to year to the complete withdrawal of 
the colony from the Company's jurisdiction, who were 
thus on their good behaviour. The present government of 
the colony was no criterion of what it was a few years 
ago, or what it would be a few years hence if the Com- 
pany's power were confirmed and backed by a government 
force to support them. Neither was it any criterion of 
the nature of the government which prevailed over other 
parts of the tenitory. The Red River Colony was an im- 
perium in imperio. Within a radius of 50 miles of Fort Garry, 
the colony had l)een erected into a "Municipality," subject 
to tlie contiol of its own local goverament, under its own 
local governor, who was an entirely distinct functionary 
from the goveitior of the Hudson's Bay territories. The 
real question was not whether the government of the Com- 
pany was a good or a bad one, for wandering Indians and 
himting half breeds; but whether it was a govern- 
ment in which emigrants from Europe could feel any 
confidence ; whether it was a government to which we 
could safely leave the control of that gieat and fertile ter- 
ritoiy so critically situated between our own possessions 
on the east and the west, and the United States on the 
south ; whetlier, in short, a colony under them would ad- 
vance in population, wealth, ^nd intelligence, to foi-m a 
comiteriwise to the rapidly expanding power of the United 
States, which was rushmg onwards like a flood to the 
nortii and west, or continue as the Red River Colony now 
was, an oasis in the wilderness, without the power of rising 
or expanding. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of 
furs contributed by Mr. J. A. Nicbolay ; speci- 
mens of minerals by Professor Tennant, and of 
Indian manufactures by Mr. Henry Christy, to 
whom the thanks of the Society are due. 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the 6th inst., a paper " On the 
Textile Manufactures of Great Britain," by Mr. 
Alexander Redgrave, would be read. 
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COCOA. 

Sib, — In a recent number of the Journal of the Society of 
Arts an observation is made as to the difficulty of ob- 
taining pure cocoa. 

As large manufacturers of cocoa, in all its various forms 
of preparation, we tieg leave to state that there is an 
article composed of pui'e cocoa known as ground cocoa 
nibs, which possesses an advantage over cocoa nibs in 
being more easily dissolved. Our long practical expe- 
rience enables us to eonect your correspondent on a point 
which has perhaps never come under his notice. 

There are very few persons who can continue the use of 
really pure cocoa for any length of time, on account of the 
large proportion of oil contained in the nut or bean. Those 
who use cocoa nibs boil them for a time, and obtain a thin, 
watery beverage, without dissolving the nibs, which are 
aftei-wards thrown away, like coffee gi'ounds, but with this 
difference, that the refuse cocoa nibs have not parted with 
one half their nutritive qualities. 

The gi'ound cocoa nibs above referred to are the pure 
cocoa nit)s ground through a steel mill, so as to render 
them more easily soluble when boiled in either milk or 
water, but in thus preparing the beverage, the oil is sepa- 
rated from the nut, and floats on the top of the liquid. It 
is to obviate this separation of the oil, and hold it in solu- 
tion, that sugar and various farinaceous substances are 
combined with cocoa, in all parts of the world wliere cho- 
colate is used, this being the form in which the largest 
amount of cocoa is consumed. , The various kinds of cocoa 
in general use in this country are all composed ol mixtures 
of cocoa, sugar, and faiina, in different proportions, pre- 
pared to suit tile wants of different classes of the com- 
munity ; for while very few like to pay the price of pure 
cocoa, the majority of consumers are of the working classes, 
who require an article at a price which places it within 
their reach, and the daily use of tobacco of the commonest 
description renders them not veiy fastidious in their 



The homcBopathic cocoa, alluded to by your corre- 
spondent, certamly contains, as its name implies, a very 
small proportion of cocoa to its general bulk. Cocoa nibs 
are, of couree, the cocoa nuts or beans roasted and broken 
through a machine, while the shell is separated and blown 
away. This cocoa shell is shipped largely to Ireland, 
where there is a demand for it at a low price, and the 
poorer classes make a diink from it, which is truly called 
" miserable," for anything poorer or more washy in the 
shape of a beverage can hanily be imagined, and yet there 
are some few of the better classes in this country who ai-e 
compelled, from weak digestion, to use cocoa shells to pre- 
pare their morning and evening meal, in preference to 
either tea, coffee, or cocoa. 

We are, &c., 

CAPPER AND GRAY. 
391, Strand. 
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Royal InBt.,3. Dr.E.Frankland, *'OnInoifanio Chemistry." 

Royal Botanic, 3|. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 

Delivered during the Vacation, 1860. 
P»r. 
Num. 

333. Bills— County Surveyors (Ireland), 

334. „ Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 2). 

Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs (Male Occupiers) — Return. 

Inland Revenue— 4th Report of the Commissioners. 

Bast India (Captain Frith] — Return. 

Statistical Tables I'elating to the Colonial and other FoBseasions— 

Part 5, 
Trade and Navigation — Annual Statement of the United Kingdom. 
Central America— Correspondence, 1856 to 1860. 
Public General Acts— Cap. 98 to 154, and Table. 

First Session, 1859. 
208 (e 1). Poor Rates and Pauperism— Return (E). 
208 (0 1). Do. Do. Return (C). 

SscoND Session, 1859. 
186 (1). East India (Education) Ben^ and North Western Provinces 

—Papers. 
186 (2). East India (Education) Madras— Papers. 
I8S (3). East India (Education) Bombay— Papers. 

Deiiveredon I5th February^ 1861, 
19. Nary Estimatee. 
28, General Committee of Elections— Mr. Speaker's Warrant. 

Delivered onieth andlSth February^ 1861. 

2(1). Durham University — Supplemental Return. 
21. Post Office— Return. 
27. Navy (Ships Building, &o.)— Account. 

fi. Naval Receipt and Expenditure— Account. 
10. Army (GiliralUr|— Return. 
21. Bank of England— Annual Accounts. 

6. Bills— Highways. 
15. - --. - ^ 

16. 
1'. 
26. 

7. 

8. 
14. 



Public Offices Extension. 

University Elections. 

Church Hates Law Amendment* 

Law of Foreign Countries. 

Markets and Fairs (Ireland). 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Ireland). 

County Rates and Expenditure. 



Session, 1860. 
440. Civil Service Appointments— Report (Corrected Pages). 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



APPLICATIONS FOa PATENTS AND PROTBOTION ALLOWBb* 

\_FrQm Gazette J February 2^ndt\Z^\.'y 
Dated25th October ^ 1S60. 
2598. A, Verwer, 3, Croydon-grove, Croydon, Surrey— Imp. in the 
manufacture of soap. 

Dated Uh Nonember* I860. 

2724. C. Neumann, New York— Certain imp. in the manufacture of 

hoop siiirts, and in the machinery employed therein. 

Dattd 19M Novembsr, 1860. 
283S. G.Chowen, Crediton, Devonshire— Imp. in obtaining motivV 
power by hydraulic means. 

Dated 11th December^ 1860. 
3096. E. Barlow, BoltoD-le-Mooro, J. Newhousc, Farnworth, and F. 
Hamilton. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire — Certain imp, in 
machinery for carding cotton and other fibrous substances. 

Dated 22nd December, I860. 
3161. A. Savage, 42 and 43, Eastcheap— Improved apparatus for se- 
parating, reducing in lixei and mixing articles of grocery. 



68. 



108. 
116. 



170. 
176. 



Dated 29£h December, I860. 
3186. J. Brintonand J. Lewis, Kidderminster— Imp. In the manu- 
facture of pile carpets, rugs, and other pile fabiics. 

Dated Ath January, 1861. 
20. T. Oobley, Meerholz, Germany — Imp. in the mode of obtain- 
ing ormauufacturing commercial talts of lead directly from 
the ores of lead. 

Dated 9th January, 1861. 
. C.N. Leroy, Pari«—An improved grease for lubricating the 
frictional surfaces of machinery. 

Dated 11th January, 1861. 
, P. Laffitte, Jun., Bordeaux— An improved instrument for 
writing and printing music. 

DatcdUth January, 1861. 
, S. Hemming, Moo gate-street— improved, rifle ranges, and 
butts and appliances connected therewith. 
A. G. Lasserre, Bordeaux, Franie- Imp. in the manufacture 
of fuel, and in apparatus connected tlierewith. 

Dated 22nd January^ 1861. 
W. Cooke, Chiirmg-croBB— Imp. in apparatus for filtering. 
A. E. Holmej, Derby— Imp. in carriajje springs. 

Dated 2ith January^ 1861. 
, F. G. Mulholland, 20, Great Orford -street, Marlboro' -road, 

Chelsea — Certain improved apparatus for preventing steam 

boiler explosion*, and for decoloi itin^' the gaseous products 

of furnace fuel in a state of co-nbunCiori. 
. N. W. iJobeson and G. Warren, Bill Quay Bottle Works, 

near Gateshead— Imp. in the manufacture of glass. 

Dated 26th January, 1861. 
J. H. Johnson, 47, Lmcoln's-iim-tietdd — Imp. in obtaining mo- 
tive power from the expansion and coutptcssion of air, gas, 
or v.ipour, and in the machinery or apparatus emplojed 
therein. (A com.) 

Dated 29th January^ 18G1. 
, T. A. Verkruzen and M. A. Verliruzen, Hatton- garden— A 
Ductal paint, and for applying the same by painting in gold, 
and imitaiiun gold, silver, or other metal colour on velvet, 
cloth, and other fabrics having a pile or woolly, or flossy 
surface. 
W. Winstanley, J. Kelly, W. Payne, and J. Formby, Liver- 
pool—Imp. in pumps, and the apparatus for working the 
flame. 

Dated Zlst January, 1861. 
I. Rogers, Haverstraw, New York, U.S.— Imp. in furnaces for 
treating iron ores. 

Dated 1st February, 1861. 

E. W. Furrell, Kensington— Imp. in the method of, and ap- 
paratus for, communicating between the guard?, or the pas- 
sengers and the engine drivers of railway trains. 

R. Kunstmaon, Manchester— An improved apparatus A>r In- 
bricatin^ the frictional surfaces of machinery. 

J. M. Park, Glasgow— Imp. in sun blinds or shades. 

W. Hart, Norwich— Imp. in Eewing machines. 



212. 



229. 



230. 



262. 



268. 
270, 



Dated itk February, 1861. 

287. J. S. Larue, Pans- A mode of greasing ristons and slide- 

valves, even in course of working, applicable to all sorts of 
machines having the same. 

288, D. WalmsJey and J. Roetron, Dislcy, Cheshire— Imp. in ap- 

paratus for providing against accidents in hoi'^ting machinery, 
part of which imps, are applicable to railway carriage coup- 
ling links. 

Dated 5th February, 1861. ^ 
295. G. W. Belding, 3, Moor-lane, Cripplegate— Imp. in skeleton 

petticoats. ( Partly a com.) 
297. G. Williams, Liverpool— Imp. In the construction of charcoal 

and oth< r kilcs. 

299. J. T. Wood, Strand — An imp. in open work fabrics, snit- 

able for ladies* collars, cuflfs, and such like articles, and for 
purposes for which perforated paper and cardbuard are em- 
ployed. 

300. Capt. H. Dixon, 8, Park-end, Sydenham, Kent— Imp, in ap- 

paratus for signalling in railway (rain^-. 

301. J. Leemiog, Bradford — Imp. in looms. 

302. J. Purdcy, 314}, Oxford street— Improved apparatus for ram- 

ming and turning over breech-loading cartridges. 

Dmted 6th February, 1861. 

303. E. T. Hughes, 123, Chancery-lane— Imp. in shuttles for weav- 

ing. (A com.) 

304. A. Drevelle, Manchester- Imp. in machinery or apparatus 

for folding ut- measuring woven or textile fabrics, paper, and 
other materials, and for introducing cards into the folds 
ready for the press. 

305. J. Marsdeu, Orrell, near Wigan, Lancashire— Improved ma- 

cainery or apparatus for making, forging, and punching 
metal nuts, bolts, spikes, or wa^hert*. 
307. C. M. J. Bourcler, Paris, and T. Allan, Ad el phi- terra :e, 
Westrainstcr-Treating certain animal sinews, in order to 
convert Ihem into fibres or threads, preparing such threads 
or fit>res in order to prevent decomposition, and the employ* 
ment of the threads or fibres atone, or mixed with other 
fibres, for all purposes for which fibres are now used. 
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308. C. W. ForbcB, Southampton— An imp. tn rests for rifles and 

other small arniB. 

309. W. Clark, 53, Chaocery-Iane — Imp. in preserving animal sub- 

stanceB. (A com.) 

310. A.J. RobertGon, 2ti, Parllament-itreet, Westminster— Imp. in 

the construction of sMps and veBsels. 

Sated Wt February, 1861. 

311. J. Beesley, Coventry— Imp. in looms for the manufacture o^ 

ribhonti and other fabrics. 

312. J. W. WilsoD, Becvor 8aw Mills, near Barneley, Yorkshire — 

Imp. in Bteam boilers, and in seatings for tbe s<ime. 

313. J. E. Boyd, Hither-green, Lewiuham, Kei.t— Imp. in the ma- 

nufacture and preparation of paper, and in the methi,d of 
printing and othenvise preparing the same. 



Dated Hh February^ 1861. 

314. A. Drevelle, Manchester — Imp. in embroidering and orna- 
menting woven fabric, fvlts, or other simil r materials. 

316. T. Blezard and J. Blezurd, Padibam, Lancashire— Imp. in 
self-acting temples. 

316. N. J. Stark, Norwich — Imp. in the preparation of colouring 

matters for dyeing, etaining, or printii g fabrU-s, ttuflf^, atid 
}arns of cotton, silk, ur woul, or such iike substanceu, 

317. T. banks and T. Morgan, KiddeiminBter—An imp. or imps. 

in the coating sheeta or plates of iron with j,ead or tn, or 
alloys of It ad and tin. 

318. B. P«abe, Coventry— An imp. in, or addition to, brocaded silk 

fabrics. 
310, R. Harrild and H. Harrild, Farringdon- street— Imp. in appa. 
ratuses for printing addresses for newspapers and other 
similar purposes. 

320. R. M. McTurk, Liverpool— An improved construction of neck 

tie, ancl attachment therefT. 

321. "W. M. Storm, Kew York — Imp. in the construction of ord- 

nance, and of projectiles to be used in orjnai.ce. 

322. J. Brasficombe, Noel-street, IsUngton— Imp. in telegrapb 

cables. 

323. W. Morris, jun., Deptford — Imp. in valves. 

Dated 9th February, 1861. 

324. O. GrlmBhaw, Belfast— Imp. in locks. 

325. H. Freystadt, 36, Broad -streec-bui (dings — Imp. tn the manu- 

facture of bodies for oaps, bats, bonnets, baskets, bags, and 
i^tioules, and other similar articles ot light work. 

326. C.J. Richardson, 34, Kensiogton-square- Imp. in the armour 

Or metal coverinfi! for iroD-caeed ships of war. 

327. H. Withers, Dundalk— Imp. in horse shoes. 

328. G. Jarrett, 37, Poultry — An improved appnratua applicjible 

for marking linen, and for other printing and stamping i>ur- 
poses. 

329. £>. Ker, Plymouth — Imp. in the construction of submarine 

telegraphic cables, and in the means of protecting the same 
from uudue Btrain, and wear aiid tear, 

330. J. L. JuJlioD, Tyuemouth— Imp. iu the treatment of soda 

waste and sulphurcts. 

331. J. Biggins, and T. 8. Whitworth, Salford — Imp in machinery 

or apparatus for preparing cotton and other iibrous mate- 
rials for spinning. 

332. J. Lockwood, Dudley-hill, Yorkshire— Imp. in healds for 

weaving fibrous materials, and iu machinery for making the 
same. 

334. J. Or. Jennings, Holland-street, Blackfrtars-Imp. in capsules, 

or covers fur the necks or ends of Jars, botties, and other 
Tesseis, and hollow tubes or bodies. 

335, A. Leidemann and T. Lange, Newcastle-upon-Tyne- The 

manufactuie of sub cr oxi sulphate ot lead. ( A com. ) 

Dated lUh February, 1S61. 

337. E. GervaiBe and J. E. Bernier. Paris— Imp. in the manufacture 

of ariiflcial leather, or a aubsticute tor tcuther. 

338. M. A. F. Mennons, 39, Rue de VEcliiquier, Paria—Imp. in the 

beatiogand cooling surfaces of en^nes propelled by aeriform 
fluids. (A com.) 

339. M, A. F. Mennons, 39, Rue de I'Echiquier, Paris— Imp. in the 

construction of steam generators, employed for heating, dry- 
ing, eviiporating, and otLer purposei. (A com.) 

340. M. A. F. Mennons, 39, Rue de J.'Echiquier, Paris — Imp. in the 

construction of certain kinds of breechloadiog fire-armbi. 
(A com.) 

341. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Imp. in floating struc- 

tures. (A com.) 

342. W, E, New^n, 66, Chan eery -lane — Imp. in machinery for 

prepaiing hemp and similar fibrous mateiials. (A com.) 

343. W. S. T. Clarke, 29, Charing cross— A railway break. 

344. H. Baker, Glasgow— Imp. in the wanufact.L.re of lucifer 

matches. 

345. J. H. Johnson, 47, Llncoln's-inn-flelds — Imp. in the constrti.-- 

tion and arrangement of bearingei and grease boxes fur shafts 
and axles, applicable also to the bosses oi wheels. (Acorn.) 

346. N. Thompson, Abbej-garden, St. John's wood -Imp. in ma- 

chinery for prepai ing wood for bi.at building and other uses. 

347. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street— Treating the tobacco plant 

in order lo manulUciure paper. ( A cum.) 
349. G. G. Aggio, Nevill's-court—Imp. in stereotype plates, and in 
machinery or apparatus ft)r manufacturing the same. 



J>aUd Uiih Fehmvry, IB61. 
351. W. Oldfield, Noble-street, St. Lutie's- Imp. in writing and 

dressing oases. 
353. A. Parhes, Birmingham — Imp. in electric telegraph conductor!. 
355. A. Parkes, Birmingham— Imp. in tbe manuf.iCLure ol the fire 

boxes of locomotive and other tubular ouilers. 
357. C. Prater, Charing-cross- Imp. in slings or straps adapted for 

knap^acks, wallets, game bags, and other such like uses. 
359. W. E. Newton, 66, (Jbancery- lane— Imp. in projeciiles for 

ordnance and fire arms. (A com.) 

Dated 13/A February, 1861. 

361. £. T. Jones, Black tieatb, K.«nt -'iu« suppression of arsenical 
and sult.burous fumes emitted during the first operation or 
calcination cf copper ores. 

365. C. S. Koukiliy, Falmouib— Imp. in refining malt liquors. 

367. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Imp. in sewing and embroider- 
ing machines. (A com ) 

369. C. A. Lawson, Astun, New Town, near Btrminf>b<tm,andB. 
Barnes and J. Loacb, Ltirmingbam — Certain imp. in projec- 
tiles applicable to tbe use of o dn^ince and small arms. 

371, M. Henry, 84, Fleet-sireet— Imp. in the consttuction of a cer- 
tain description of cstor and in apparatus for manufacturing 
certain par.s ol such castors, which appiratu^ may also be 
applied for producing rounded bodies for other purposes. 
(A com.) 

373. J. Poule. J, Wright, F. S. Hemming, and G. Searby, 34, Moor- 
gate-street— Litp. in drilling, boxing, or excavating lock or 
other earthy substances. 



Invention with Complete Specification Filed. 
364. C. F. Atkinson, Sheffield— The application of steel or iron to 
the manufacture of coLars and wristl>audB to be worn as 
articles or clothing.— 13th February, l«6l. 



Patents Sbalbd. 



\^From Gazette, February 



2027. 
-^U52. 
2057. 
2062. 
v:064. 
20 '>6. 
2074. 
2UtJ2. 
2083, 
2086. 
20d8. 

■2091. 
2095. 
2lb0. 

21U4. 



February 22nd, 
O. W. Whitehonse. 
T. Trumiin. 
A. F. Mennons. 
T. Bousfitsld. 
T. Boustield. 
A. Brooman. 
W. Siemens. 
Edwards and C. Ilifte. 
lliffe. 
Deane. 

Perrott, JUD., and J. 
Molony. 

, Kirra^e and A. Ripley. 
P. Dodge. 
, S. Underbill. 
M. Belton. 



2113, 
2(14. 
3118. 

2138. 
2 1 44. 
2162. 
2164. 
2176. 
2309. 
2346. 
2t>12. 
2742. 
2857. 
29 J4. 



22nd, 1861.] 

M. R. Pilon. 

W. Holroyd and S. Smith. 
S. Hargreaves, R. Hotden, 
and J. NutttJl. 

D. Y. Stewart, 
0. Bedson. 
C. Stevens. 
C. Stbveus. 

E. HorCOD. 
A, V. Newton. 
J, J. O Taylor. 
T. Coblcy, 
A. J. Sedley. 
C. Myri.g. 
J. A. Jaques, J. A. Fan- 

sbawe, and G. Jaques* 



I From Gazettet February 26«,186I.'] 



2063. 

2U65. 
2079. 

2103. 

2109. 
2116. 

2199. 
2275. 



February 29th, 
G. T. BouBtield. 
G. T. Boustieid. 
C. Kilner, G. Kilntr, W. 

Kilner, and J. Kilner. 
A. S. Stocker. 
W. F. snowdeo. 
C. W. Harrison. 
J. C. de Louvrie. 
E. Hunt. 



25i8. W. Clark and S. Butler. 

:i627. J. Harris. 

2656. J. H. Johnson. 

i6(7. J, Bettjes. 

2s56. w.Co^^e, W.G.Ward, and 

E. Cope. 
2935. J. A. Fanshawe and J. A. 

Jaques. 
3173. R. Parnall and H. Farnall. 



Patents on which thb Stamp Doty of £50 has been Paid. 



February 18/A. 
315. J. heattie. 

Ftbruary \9th. 
240. R. Millard. 
329. W. Thomson. 



XFrom Gazette, February 22nd, 1881.] 
330. H. Edwards. 

February 20th, 
340. W. Betts. 
347. J. Potts. 
365. J. Petiie. 



IFrom Gazette, February 26/A, 1861.] 
F^ruary 21«<. | February 23rd. 



319. R. Grimths. 
624. A. L. Thirion. 



376. J. Tumplemun. 
3i>4. W. A. Gilbee, 



Fatknts om which the Stamp Dott of £100 has been Paid. 
iFrom Gazette, February 22nd, 1861.] 



February 19th. 

416. E. Gessner. 



I February 2fith. 

I 405. W. MUuer. 



[From Gazette, February 26M, 1861.] 
Ftbruary 2lst, 

429, S. Colt. 



